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THE GAME BIRD MAGNIFICENT. 


By MAJOR R. L. BULLARD, U. S. Army. 


2S name, Meleagris, speaks 
freeman nature and prince- 
ly lineage, for it means 
field ranger and he was the 
son of a king in long-gone 
ages of Grecian mythology. 

Was it not our Benjamin 
Franklin who proposed that he should 
be our national bird? Worthy champion 
of a worthy fowl; a subject befitting its 
proposal, a proposal befitting its subject. 
Pre-eminently and distinctively in char- 
acter and origin he is the bird of Amer- 
ica. Before Adam was, his fathers 
roamed and strutted through all the 
Miocene of North America. Before Co- 
lumbus, his burnished plumage lured the 
feather-loving Aztec from war and 
dreaming to roam wood and mountain, 
and his gobble waked the echoes of their 
great solitudes, tempting ‘to chase the 
mound-builder, the timid dweller of Colo- 
rado’s caves, the cunning red hunter of 
all America’s valleys and hills. Before 
and with-the Spaniard of the South and 
the Cavalier and Puritan of the North 
he was here. His true home was this, 
the Western World. All lands have had 
an eagle; ours, first the turkey. Fitting- 
ly, then, he is our bird, and here again, 
as always, Franklin was right. 

Always he was a wide roamer; cer- 
tainly of late he is cosmopolitan. Since 
the Spaniard found him the joy of the 
Aztec, he has become the joy of all the 





world. Faster and more widely than 
any other conqueror, faster than civiliza- 
tion and man toward the west, he has 
traveled to the east and spread to and 
dominated all the ends and corners of the 
earth. From the monarch of pre-historic 
American bird wilds, he has become the 
prince of the world’s barn-yard. 

So fine a bird, such toothsome flesh, 
tempts every hunter among men and 
beasts. From weasel to mountain lion, 
all carnivorous kind seek him by cun- 
ning and stealth and lying in wait. The 
old Southern slave and the Mexican peon 
penned him by trickery and deception— 
the way of slaves; their masters bagged 
him with gun and dog. The backwoods- 
man tracked him in the snow, led him 
to death with his lady’s call, treed him 
with a “fice dog” and slaughtered him 
with an old musket. The tenderfoot 
finds his haunts and stalks him. The noc- 
turnal hunter creeps under his roost and 
without conscience assassinates him in 
his sleep. 

It was Buckskin Steve who proposed 
this to me. “I have spotted their roost,” 
he said, “in the big pines over in the 
big cafion. We'll go there about 4 o’clock 
today and before night under the trees 
build a blind to get in and then wait for 
‘em to come to roost. We won't fire a 
shot until after dark, when they are all 
settled for the night, and then we'll be- 
gin on the lower limbs and shoot them 
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off, one by one, to the top. Oh! you can 
do it; for, that way, they never get scared 
but just sit there till you clean the tree.” 

Seductive scheme.. We would try it. 

With great care and silence we con- 
structed the blind so as to leave it con- 
cealed ; then crawled in to wait lazily in 
the quiet of the lonely hills. It was a 
warm, comfortable spot, flooded with the 
sunshine and the peace of Nature. It 
was not hard, indeed it was rest and 
soothing to wait there, and we had al- 
most forgotten what we had come for, 
when suddenly, near sunset, “ Pwut! 
pwut! pwut! Swush, swush, swush, 
swush! —sh-swush! sh-sh! swu-u— 
sh-sh-sh!” and wild shadows scurried 
over the bushes and grass around us, 
startling us from our half doze. Then 
all was silence again among the boulders 
and stub-oak brush on the slope behind 
us. 

What in thunder—? Turkeys? yes, 
undoubtedly turkeys they were, but 
where are they? where were they ? Where 
could they have gone and what in the 
world could have been the matter with 
them? Nota bird, not a feather of them 
left. The sinking sun was falling 
brightly, cheeringly but silently far up 
on the mountainsides. Buckskin had 
sneaked out up the slope a little behind 
us: 

“Look here,” he shouted, “we are 
not the only fellows out here hunting. 
See here where a mountain lion tore up 
the ground, trying to get one of the 
bunch, just when they were getting ready 
to fly off the slope to the roost. Well, 
I'll be blanked!” 

The game was up. 

Seven miles tramp down the cafion to 
camp. Night was soon upon us, with a 
moon. As we went the cafion became 
more canal-like, with bluff sides from 
which stretched away the plains on both 
sides above in pifion and oak brush. Fine 
range, we knew, for our game. Cotton- 
woods grew here and there close to the 
stream, stretching their bare, cold arms 
across the sky in the frosty night. 

We had staggered along in silence 
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for an hour in the night, when Sam Car- 
penter squatted, to bring the tops of a 
clump of cottonwoods against the sky 
above the cafion’s brow. 

“ There’s some in that tree yonder and 
they’re whoppers, too. See ’em?” 

“Yes, and they look as big as bal- 
loons.” 

“Well, they are big. I think they’re 
a lot of old gobblers that got left in the 
pairing-off last season and they haven't 
broke up the gang yet.” 

Stealthily we crept along now, bear- 
ing up under cover of a small oak, partly 
covered still with the dry, dead clothes 
of its summer’s diess. The old busters 
were alert. Soon their necks began to 
crane, their heads to poke and bob, and 
we could see them “get set,” as the 
athletes say, for a plunge into flight; but 
they didn’t make it. At last we stopped 
close under them, breathing now with 
open mouths that we might by no chance 
make one hissing sound to suggest that 
“ Schisch!” which to the whole bird- 
world means “git!” Sam picked out 
the lowest of the bunch. After a little, 
to let them settle, I handed him the old 
Clabrough. Its roar and echoes were 
still reverberating through the cafion 
when his turkey disappeared in the dark 
shadows of the bluff five hundred yards 
away. A few feathers floated gently 
down upon us. The others, startled, 
ducked and craned some more but stayed. 
A few minutes and it was my turn at the 
next higher. I couldn’t see to aim but 
that made no difference; for I had the 
“double wabbles” and could not have 
done it, anyhow. Nevertheless, at the 
boom of the old shotgun down came 
something and there lay, with a tremend- 
ous fluttering and flapping, in the dry 
leaves. Then I lost my head; I would 
just slip in two more cartridges for the 
next. The old gun clicked—!! It was 
worse than the mountain lion. This time 


we didn’t see even their shadows as they 
went. 

What can you do to a tenderfoot ? Sam, 
the old hunter, turned upon me, burst- 
ing with an indignation that would have 















been withering had I not, even in my 
rattled condition, perceived that he was 
trying to make this an occasion to un- 
load upon me also even the blame for 
his own wretched miss! Such is the way 
ofman. But the old fellow in the leaves? 
He must have been the monarch of the 
flock; he was a buster. 

Another dawn and an old Army rifle 
was my sole companion. It had been 
sighted for “Injuns,” not turkeys. A 
bisected dime for a front sight and a 
snub to the nose of the sear—making the 


trigger “hairy”—had, however, con- 
verted “Long Tom” into a fair gaming 
piece. 


I had trudged and struggled without 
luck over the rugged cajion’s sides all 
that blessed morning, until I was tired, 
disheartened and ready to give it up, 
when a suppressed gobble fell upon my 
ear. It came from the brush and thicket 
above me. After it I went, of course, 
but cautiously ; and then it was I learned 
the eminent appropriateness of his name, 
Meleagris, field ranger; for on and on I 
followed through brush and tangle, up 
and down, ever expectant but never quite 
sighting the game. He was the leader 
of a goodly bunch, I could see; for as 
they traveled they left in the dry leaves 
a broad trail of scratches that any tyro 
could follow. I sneaked, crept, crawled ; 
at last I saw them. Have you ever seen 
turkeys in the field? They saunter, 
trifle, dawdle, calling idly and pensively 
to one another, turning here and picking 
there, for all the world like picnic strol- 
lers in the fields and sunshine amusing 
themselves, snipping a blade here and a 
flower there in lazy, happy mood. So 
were my bunch. It seemed hateful 
wantonness, villainy, to disturb their 
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bucolics and I could hardly have done it 
had not the leader just then turned his 
breast full upon me. This I couldn't 
stand and I let go the old Springfield. 
He tumbled, flapping and squawking. 
Thinking I had him sure, hoggishness 
took possession of me and I turned to 
others my thoughts—mind you, only my 


‘ thoughts; for I never got time to turn 


anything else upon them before they 
were gone. Every bird of them split the 
air in the direction in which his nose hap- 
pened to be pointing at the instant the 
shot rang out. I thought I saw a bur- 
nished streak flash past me, almost be- 
tween my legs. I whirled to look after 
it. When I brought my eye back to the 
fallen leader, it was just in time to see 
him tumbie struggling over a bluff, to 
disappear from sight forever. In vain 
I sought far and wide. Nothing. That’s 
what I deserved. If I hadn’t been try- 
ing to accomplish massacre instead of a 
reasonable bag, with another shot I could 
have gotten at least the wounded old 
giant. Blank it! 

Disgusted and angry at myself, I stum- 
bled back down the hill, giving up the 
hunt and pointing my course homeward 
down the cafion. I wouldn’t strain my- 
self any more for turkeys that day, I 
thought ; and I went blundering along for 
an hour in noise and carelessness, until 
suddenly I found myself where the ra- 
vine narrowed in the midst-of a great 
flock which, to my astonishment, instead 
of taking to the wing, began to try to 
climb the steep bluff afoot and in single 
file. Well, I just pumped away with the 
old Springfield. I kept it up until I 


could see nothing more to shoot at. Then 
I gathered up three at the foot of the 
bluff. 
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EARLY DAYS IN THE WICHITAS. 


By CHARLES A. SARTAIN. 


ZFORE the onward 
march of Civili- 
zation had pene- 
trated to the fer- 
tile valleys of Ok- 

lahoma, the Wichita 

Mountains with their 

abundance of game 

and fish offered de- 

lectable opportunities 

to the appreciative 

sportsman. Inthe 

early ’90s I was sta- 

tioned with the roth 

U. S. Infantry at Old 

Fort Sill, just 12 

miles from Mount Scott—the highest 

point in the Wichitas—and 2 miles from 

the “Red School,” as the Indian Agency 

was then called, which was located where 

the thriving town of Lawton now stands. 

I was fond of hunting, and, as it was 

easy to get permission from our com- 

pany commander, many were my enjoy- 

able trips into the mountains along Med- 

icine Creek. My usual companion was 

an old fellow possessed of many peculiar 

traits of character, but certainly a born 

sportsman and an ardent lover of outdoor 

life. I never learned his nationality or 

early history, but as a soldier of fortune 

he had seen service in many lands and 

finally “taken on” in the U. S. Army, 

remaining in the cavalry ten years (two 

enlistments) and, as he expressed it, 

joining the infantry in his old age. He 

was a most successful hunter and thor- 

oughly versed in the art of woodcraft, 

and to him I am indebted for many tricks 
and ideas since found invaluable. 

Directly after our arrival at the fort 

we got a five-days’ leave of absence, pro- 

cured a couple of ponies and went on a 

prospecting trip into the hills, to ascer- 


tain whether we were to have any good 
hunting at our new post. The indica- 
tions discovered promised even better 
than we had hoped. Along the sand 
banks of Medicine Creek we saw tracks 
of enormous turkeys, while we frequent- 
ly came across runways where herds of 
deer had passed to water. The creek was 
full of fish of many kinds and so clear 
that we could see them swimming in the 
deeper pools. As yet there were no 
white settlements in these mountains and, 
as the Indians seemed too lazy to hunt, 
the game was comparatively easy of ap- 
proach. We camped the first night on a 
bend of Medicine Creek at the foot of 
Mount Sheridan, which is 4 miles from 
Mount Scott and 16 from the fort. It 
was a lovely spot, offering a convenient 
supply of wood and water—two essen- 
tials in camping—and right in the heart 
of the game country, and suited us so 
well in every way that we afterward 
made it our headquarters when in the 
hills. Deer and turkeys were plentiful 
all around us, there were black bear and 
cougars in the surrounding mountains, 
and in the valleys to the north and east 
of us quail and prairie chickens could 
be found by the thousands. In those 
days I knew nothing of jointed rods 
and smooth-running reels, and so missed 
much of the sport that I might have had. 
Often, however, I would go down to 
the creek in the early morning, just as 
the sun began to creep into sight, and in 
ten minutes would have enough fish for 
breakfast. Seated on a convenient rock 
I would drop a baited hook in the water 
and actually watch the fish bite. They 
usually took bait, hook and all; I would 
feel the twitch of the line in my fingers 
and with a jerk bring them out, flapping 
and fighting, to find lodgment in my bas- 
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ket while I repeated the operation. De 
Boer, my companion, was an excellent 
camp cook and had a peculiar way of 
frying small fish crisp and brown, to 
be eaten bones and all. They were very 
good indeed when cooked in this man- 
ner, which was as new to me as it will 
likely prove to some of my readers. 

On one of our trips we were accom- 
panied by a Mr. George Peel and his 
wife, from Chicago. Mr. Peel was a 
railroad man with a thorough knowledge 
of and fondness for field sports, and if 
he happens to read these lines I am sure 
they will recall to mind many pleasant 
memories. We were out 20 days and se- 
cured many desirable trophies, besides 
all the venison and wild turkeys we could 
possibly make use of. At the close of 
this hunt Mr. Peel gave me one of the 
best pocket compasses I ever saw, which 
has since guided me as far north as the 
Peace River in British Columbia, and 
through the Rocky Mountains from Fort 
St. Johns to the Pacific Coast. It was 
while on this hunt with Mr. Peel that I 


took my first lesson in night hunting for 
big game. A short distance from camp 
there was a well-trodden trail made by 
deer coming to the creek, and on the lee 
side of this De Boer and myself took our 


station behind a large rock. It was a 
lovely night, the full moon shining al- 
most as bright as day. Soon five deer 
came trotting along quite unmindful of 
danger, but halted suddenly when just 
abreast of us and within easy range. 
Whether they heard or scented us, or in- 
stinctively felt our presence, I do not 
care to guess; but there they stood, per- 
fectly still in the bright moonlight, a pic- 
ture I shall never forget. They were 
motionless for a full minute—and a min- 
ute is a long time under such circum- 
stances. I am glad to say that neither of 
us fired a shot. The absolute certainty 
that they were at our mercy must have 
appealed to a deep-lying sense of justice 
—we couldn’t do it. I hardly think the 
true sportsman cares much about killing 
deer—they seem so gentle and almost 
human in their suffering. Of course an 
old buck that is ready and willing for a 
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fight is a different proposition. I re- 
member holding on to one’s antlers, with 
only a tree between us, and sharp hoofs 
cutting the air on either side, and I 
failed to feel any remorse after punctur- 
ing that buck with a .44 bullet from my 
six-shooter. The true sportsman is pe- 
culiarly constituted. Give him a sack of 
kittens to drown or a superfluous puppy 
to kill, and he accepts the commission 
with shaking hand and sinking heart; 
but if placed in the path of some dan- 
gerous animal, he holds his high power 
rifle steadily, counts the chances with icy 
coolness and plants the death-dealing 
lead where it will do the most good. 
There was much to interest us while 
stationed at Fort Sill. We had the In- 
dians to look after—among others, the 
wily Geronimo, chief of the Apaches, 
whose bloody career in the Southwest is 
a matter of history. I understand. the 
Government has since accomplished 
much toward educating these Indians, 
but at the time of which I write it looked 
like a hopeless undertaking. They 
wouldn’t stay civilized. I attended serv- 
ices at the school one Christmas Eve and 
was surprised at the progress these 
young savages had made. I listened to 
their music, both instrumental and vo- 
cal, and heard them recite selections of 
prose and poetry in a manner creditable 
to their teachers and themselves; I re- 
marked their becoming garb of civiliza- 
tion, and later on saw these same edu- 
cated Indians back with the tribe, in gee- 
strings and blankets, jabbering their own 
language and happy in the dirt and filth 
of the wigwams. Too much praise can- 
not be given those tireless, unselfish 
workers in a good cause who could per- 
sist in the face of such discouragement. 
I often recall the Wichita Mountains 
as they were in those days and think 
what a grand game preserve they would 
have made, had the Government then 
seen fit to adopt the proper measures. 
Even yet it is not too late for carrying 
out such a laudable project, and nowhere 
in the Southwest could there be found a 
more suitable and favored haven of 
refuge for the remnant of our game than 
within the shadow of Mount Sheridan. 








PARTRIDGE HAWKING WITH FALCONS. 


By R. CLAPHAM. 





HE sport of hawking is a relic of the 
olden time, when every squire and 
knight, with their fair ladies, would 

sally forth from their baronial hall or castle, 
hawk on wrist, in pursuit of the lordly 
heron or other game. It has since then 
fallen somewhat from its high estate, though 
during the past few years, in the British 

‘ Isles, interest in-hawks and hawking has 
somewhat revived. It is a sport which 
necessitates a large tract of country, owing 
to the extended flights made by the trained 
hawks and their quarry. 

The birds are taken when young out of 
the nest and much care and trouble is ex- 
pended in their training. They are first - 
trained to come to the “lure,” which con- 
sists of a bird's skin or bunch of feathers 
with a thong attached to it, which the 
hawker waves above his head, at the same 
time whistling to the hawk. A captive 

HAWK ON WRIST. bird, according to the species which the 

hawk will eventually hunt, is connected 
with a long string; so that, when the hawk strikes it, there is no chance of it © 
getting away with the quarry. Each time the hawk makes a successful “stoop” 
or descent onto the game it is rewarded with a piece of raw meat, to encourage 
it in its future efforts. The trained hawk hangs in the air, above the falconer’s 
head, while the game is ae put up, which in the falconer’s technique, is 
called “waiting on.’ 

When in their quarters the hawks are kept hooded with leather hoods, to 
prevent their fighting and struggling to attack each other. Each hawk has its 
own perch, which in fine weather is placed out-of-doors, where the hawks are 
then unhooded, to allow them to sun themselves and get fresh air. The hawks, 
when in use, are carried on the falconer’s hand, which is covered with a stout 
gauntlet of leather; round the bird’s leg a leathér thong (called a “jess”’) is 
fastened, which the falconer retains in his hand; attached to it are small bells; 
the head of the bird is covered with the hood, on the top of which is a small 
crest of feathers. The whole apparatus is technically called the hawk's “ furniture.” 

There are many varieties of hawks used, according to the size of game to 
be flown at —each one being best adapted to its especial game. The tiny mer- 
lin, the smallest of all British hawks, is used for lark hawking and other small 
birds; the buzzard is often used for rabbit hawking, as it is not a particularly 
fast flying bird; but, for speed and the very poetry of motion, the peregrine 
falcon is king of them all. This hawk’s immense wing power and broad breast 
enable it to make tremendously speedy flights, cutting down its quarry with 
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the greatest of ease. When in pursuit 
of partridges, it will make its stoop— 
striking down a victim to earth and im- 
mediately curving upwards again like a 
flash to a commanding altitude; from 
whence, if the game be not too distant, 
it will again descend, cutting down an- 
other victim. It is an interesting sport 
and well worth the time and patience re- 
quired to get 
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half-way across it, when, with a loud 
whirring of wings, a covey of ten ora 
dozen birds springs up. They rapidly 
cross two or three fields, and we are able 
to mark them down with some degree 
of certainty in a pasture field some dis- 
tance on our left. 

The hawk to take the flight is un- 
hooded and thrown off and at once pro- 
ceeds to circle in 





the hawks 
thoroughly 
trained totheir | 
business. 

To give an 
idea of the 
sport, the fol- 
lowing account 
may in a rough 
way help the 
reader to im- 


when a pere- 
grine is flown 
at partridges 
The two hawks 
to be used for 
the day are on 
their blocks, 
unhooded, 
where they sit, 
occasionally 
opening and 
shutting their 
wings, showing 
to great ad- 
vantage the 
tremendous 
length of their 
powerful pin- 
ions and the 
symmetrically 
shaped tail. 
They are now 
hooded and carried upon the gloved 
hand, and we set out for the partridge 
ground, accompanied by two friends, 
eager to see sport. There are several 
fields of stubble, interspersed with past- 
ures and turnip fields, where the par- 
tridges usually have their haunts. We 
enter the first stubble field and are some 





PARTRIDGE HAWKING.—“ The Stoop.”’ 


the air, till it is 
some hundreds — 
of feet above our 
heads. We 
move round, so 
as to get the 
birds to fly down 
the wind, and, by 
the time we are 
nearly where the 
birds should be, 
the hawk is some 
distance away 
from us. At last 
we put them up 
again ; the quick 
sighted hawk at 
once sees them, 
and, as they fly 
off at a hurried 
pace, it turns 
over and like a 
lightning flash 
rushes in a long, 
slanting course 
directly after 
them. The birds 
do their utmost, 
but Peregrinus is 
too fast for them 
and its long, 
sharp talons cut 
down the last 
birdin the covey; 
immediately rising again, it shoots up to 
its former altitude and again descends at 
incredible speed and another victim is 
stricken down—a little cloud of feathers 
floating in the air. We run up and 
leave the hawk upon its victim for a 
minute or so; then, having rewarded it 
with a small piece of the slain, we hood 
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it up and proceed across country to try 
for more. 

In this manner many birds can be ac- 
counted for, though of course at times 
the birds get too long a start and the 
peregrine makes an ineffectual stoop. To 
those, however, who hunt for the sport 


THE WIND IN 
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of the thing only, hawking offers many 
attractions. The fresh air and the pretty 
autumnal foliage have their attractions 
also, added to which the sight of a power- 
ful, long-winged hawk, as he makes a 
sharp, determined stoop upon his quarry, 
is worth going a long way to witness. 


THE POPLARS. 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


1. 


Sad and strange as some weird old rune, 
_ Hark to the wind in the poplar trees! 
Always the same low, haunting croon, 
As if it dreamed of old memories 
In the dim gray twilight, when, soft and 
deep, 
The sunset fades in the distant west — 
For the wind in the poplars can never 
sleep, 
Its sorrowful threnody knows no rest. 
II. 
Tall and sombre the poplars stand, 
Like the priestly forms of a mystic band ; 
Ever their silent watch they keep 
Around the old house in the hours of 
sleep. 
And ever the wind in the still night-time 
Rings through their branches its quaint 
old chime, 
And sobs and moans through the quiver- 
ing leaves 
Like some wandering spirit that ceaseless 
grieves. 
Ill. 
Listen! I hear it—faint and low, 
As if it were lulled to a broken rest; 
Only a murmur to and fro 
Lightly stirs in each airy crest. 
Surely the wind has gone to sleep 
And no longer its mournful tryst will 
keep. 
Nay, it comes with a sudden rush — 
Tossing the branches athwart the sky, 
Breaking the spell of the evening hush 
And the solemn stars with its phantom 
cry. 


Still, through it all rings a wild refrain; 
Rapt exultation is blent with pain, 

As its fingers waken mad melodies— 
O! how the wind loves the poplar trees! 


Iv. 


It whispers to them in its airy speech 
Of mystic lore and forgotten things, 
The sibylline truths that the midnights 

teach, 
And weird and lonely imaginings. 
Hark again to its dreamy croon, 
Dying away into silence brief, 

And anon it murmurs a gentler tone, 
Half of rapture and half of grief, 
Restless wind in the the poplars’ crest, 

How your threnodies lull my rest! 
How I should miss in the solemn night 
Your voice like the voice of a lost delight! 


Vv. 


Still it chants in the twilight gray, 
Among the shadows that flit and creep, 
When the rose-light has died from the 
sky away 
And their tireless vigil the poplars 
keep. 
Wild is the music—strange and wild— 
Elfin laughter and fitful moan, 
Sorrowful cadence and murmur mild, 
Are blent together in every tone. 
Yet there’s ever a charm in the broken 
strain, 
And a spirit voice in the old refrain, 
And never were sweeter fugues than 
these 
The night wind plays in the poplar trees. 





WHEN BRUIN SAVED THE DAY. 


By FRANK L. STICK. 





OOK at a map of 
Oneida County, Wis- 
consin. _Up in the 
northwest corner you 
will notice a body of 
water of considerable 
size. This is Squirrel 
Lake. Follow south 
the line that runs just 
west of Squirrel, and 
you will see it cuts 
directly through a, 
tiny lake, scarcely 
noticeable. <A little 
farther on the line 
runs into another and 
much larger lake. 
Turn back again to 
Squirrel and trace 








along the logging 


road that crosses 
Squirrel River to a smail lake due west 
—one called Pine on the map. 

Now, it had been the pleasure of Rus- 
sell Dunn and myself to fish this road- 
side lake time and again, and many the 
fine string of large-mouths we have 
taken from it, for it is a bass lake un- 
beatable. 

The larger lake before mentioned was 
unknown to us. The oldest inhabitant 
even, was unable to cast light on the 
subject, and, though inquiries were di- 
rected to various loggers and timber 
cruisers, we remained unenlightened. 
Only once, two Indian bucks, returning 
from a deer hunt, stopped at the island 
home for chuck, and gave us vague in- 
formation. From their remarks we 
gathered that they had happened on a 
lake in this locality, but whether it was 
large or small, fishless or the opposite, 
we could not determine. 

In the first place, we did not consider 
the finding of this lake a very difficult 


undertaking; for, as the crow flies, it 
could not be distant more than three or 
four miles—the impassable tamarack 
swamps making our tramp a possible 
third further. 

Prospecting for a new lake, it seems 
to me, offers all the inducements to a 
fisherman that delving in rock and shale 
can offer to the miner. If the lake in 
prospect is found to contain fish—as 
most of our Northern lakes do—and if 
a canoe or skiff can be portaged to it, 
the result will be numberless days of 
solid enjoyment; for the new lakes of 
this country that contain fish at all are 
almost without exception full to the 
limit. It has been my luck to several 
times ‘wet my line in waters never fished 
before, and I remember one little lake 
in particular—a small pine and hemlock 
bordered body of water of scarce five 
acres—where, casting from the shore, 
g2 fine large-mouth bass were landed in 
some three hours’ fishing. So of course 
Russ and I were eager to find and fish 
this lake I have mentioned; and not too 
early, one morning in young October, 
we dropped our blanket and grub-packed 
pack sacks into the birch bark and pad- 
died south. 

The river, in the first half-mile of its 
slide from Squirrel Lake, is jammed 
with dead heads; so we beached our 
canoe above its mouth and hit the trail. 
The first mile was easy going, from a 
well traveled trail to a long unused log- 
ging road that bends south for a ways 
and then angles west. Where the road 
entered a wide swamp, we left it and 
struck out across country, toward the 
big hill. Deer tracks were numerous 
along the road and several times we 
flushed good coveys of ruffed grouse— 
clover feeding on the roadside—and we 


. each gathered in a fat bird for our eve- 
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ning meal, taking their heads off clean 
with heavy bullets. 

Leaving the road, we entered a belt 
of hemlock and Norway pine, and then 
came a fire swept stretch, where under- 
brush grew high, hiding wind falls and 
jagged stumps. Burnt timber makes 
hard going, as a rule, and we failed to 
note the exception that day. At the 
base of the hill was bear sign in quan- 
tity. A she-bear and one or two cubs 
had worked industriously in their dig- 
ging for ants and other insects. So we 
kept a sharp lookout as we climbed the 
hillside. Close to the top, Fan, the ter- 
rier, started a deer and took it, circling 
the hill; but, like most human beings, 
her ability did not equal her desire, as 
she soon lost the track and met us on 
the top of the elevation, her short legs 
and shorter tail keeping time with her 
panting. 

A wonderfully beautiful view of the 
surrounding country can be gotten from 
the big hill. To the north, over a breast- 
work of greenery, Squirrel Lake, di- 
vided by outreaching points, appears as 
several small bodies of water; and fur- 
ther away, melting into the violet dis- 
tance, ridge after ridge, layer upon 
layer, of thick timber. Silver white and 
gleaming in the sunlight is Squirrel 
River. Like a spool of baby ribbon, cast 
by some careless hand upon a carpet of 
yellow and green, it winds and curls 
here and there. Snake River would be 
much more appropriate as a name. 
Eight, nine, ten hundred yards below us, 
a spot of red close to the river attracts 
our attention. It moves slowly—ap- 
pearing to barely creep at this distance ; 
enters the water and dips its head to 
drink. Nine, ten hundred yards—a long 
shot: too far for anything but a chance 
hit; yet the little .25-35 would have its 
chance, were this the month of Novem- 
ber. Though it is at too great a dis- 
tance to determine, this must be a young 
buck; for an old deer would scarce show 
himself this late in the morning. 

The big bay in Pine Lake is about all 


that shows from the hill; yet the pines 
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clearly mark its shape. Further in the 
distance, twenty or thirty miles, are lines 
of blue along the horizon. All around 
us—as far as the eye can reach on either 
side—nothing but forests and a bit of 
marsh and water. No habitations of 
man or signs of cultivation. No indi- 
cation of civilization whatever. Noth- 
ing to show the presence of human be- 
ings on this great planet save a thin mist 
of smoke from an Indian camp on the 
reservation, seven miles away. 

A great peace descends on the gazer— 
a feeling born of our kinship with things 
of the open; born of this partial merging 
with Nature, this restoration of ancient 
conditions. We are Nature, it is said, 
and sometimes I think it is true. 

The flats of Squirrel are directly north 
of the hill, so our course is laid about 
south. Down the bush tangled hillside 
we made our way and over an embow- 
ered, log choked creek, where we stopped 
for a moment to bury our faces in the 
cool water and drank joyfully as wild 
beasts drink. Then onward again, 
through tall timber, where the sun, 
leaking through intermittently, turned 
the green of ferns and bush growth into 
vivid spots of yellow. Tall hemlocks 
and white pines and Norway pines, 
straight as ship masts, were here. Trees 
to bring joy to the avaricious souls of 
timber cruisers. A mile south of the 
big hill we found burnt timber, and a 
bit farther—on the edge of a tamarack 
swamp—ran into an old Indian trail, 
which was followed, for it led us south. 
A half-mile past the swamp we hap- 
pened on a deserted camp—a _ white 
man’s camp, used several years before 
and probably made by land lookers. We 
left the trail here and a short time later 
came to another big swamp. Close to 
its centre, pines narrowed down from 
either side, almost displacing the tama- 
rack growth that always marks a treach- 
erous crust of moss. Picking our road 
carefully, we crossed here, scarcely more 
than wetting our feet—a red-tailed hawk 
jeering at us meanwhile from his van- 
tage point atop a scraggy stump. Russ, 
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who has a woodsman’s antipathy for all 


the hawk family, would have ended its 


Squirrel, we knew, had our course been 


laid correctly, the lake would have been 
career then and there had not the bird 


found some distance back. So we circled 

















‘Any way, he raised his shoulders and swung round—squarely facing us."’ 
Drawn by FRANK L. STICK 





sought safety in timely flight. 

A mile or so past the ragged tamaracks 
we went, and still no water; and, as our 
walk had taken us a long five miles from 


a bit to the east on our return to the big 
hill. 


A snow-shoe rabbit, that idiotically 
thumped in an opening, we creased with 
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a soft-nose bullet, and were provided 
with meat for our breakfast. All the 
way back a sharp lookout was kept for 
signs of our lake; but our care proved 
to be useless, and, by the time the creek 
was reached, we had decided to camp 
that night on the hill and continue our 
search on the morruw. 

We drank again, cleaned the game 
and started for our prospective camping 
ground. Things low down appeared 
hazy and indistinct by this time—for the 
sun had entirely disappeared—and, dart- 
ing and twisting above us, harbingers of 
darkness, the nighthawks swept in tire- 
less flight. 

Which of us saw the bear first? I 
do not know, but I do know we both 
stopped short at about the same instant. 
The animal appeared more like a burnt 
log than a living thing, at first sight; 
for he was humped over with his head 
to the ground, his back toward us, break- 
ing into an ants’ home we learned later. 
Scent of us could not have been carried 
to him. Possibly it was some slight 


noise made by the dog, or the clicking 


of a hammer. Any way, he raised his 
shoulders and swung round, squarely 
facing us; and though I could not see 
plainly at the distance, I knew his nose 
was wrinkling and turning, searching the 
atmosphere for reek of danger. 

Russ raised his rifle slowly, and at 
the moment Bruin jumped, quick as a 
deer. Then fire-works broke loose on 
that peaceful hillside. Three flashes 
darted from our rifles, ere the bear dis- 
appeared in the bushes. Then I swung 
my gun to an opening in the brush, 
higher up and to the left, and as a dark 
body showed for an instant we both 
pulled. The little terrier, full of fight, 
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darted past us, yapping furiously, but 
Russ called her in with a sharp word 
and we waited, listening. Darkness 
comes quickly in the North and by the 
time our last shot was fired it was too 
dark to distinguish objects much over 
100 yards, much less to follow a track; 
so we went to the hilltop, and, while 
Russ built a fire against a pine stump 
and hustled for night wood, I cut a fir 
tree a short distance down the slope, 
trimmed off the browse, packed it on a 
forked pole and made our bed. 

The grouse we impaled on green 
sticks and roasted brown over the coals, 
with a slice of bacon dripping above. 
That night thoughts of the bear troubled 
our sleep not one whit, but we were up 
the next morning before daylight. 
Bunches of hair and a shred of skin 
marked the spot where the celebration 
had begun, and <a little ways along the 
trail was blood in streaks. Not two hun- 
dred yards distant we found our game, 
half lying, half crouched against the 
stump he had fallen over—a _ sizable 
animal as Wisconsin bears run. Then 
and there we skinned him and break- 
fasted on broiled bear steaks, bread and 
toasted cheese. Then packed the meat 
inside its hide, and hanging the bundle 
on two poles between us, wended our 
way homeward. 

Though no lake was discovered on 
that trip, still we do not consider our 
time wasted; especially as, later on, we 
found what we looked for and more, and 
incidentally made the discovery that our 
Government map is slightly mixed in 
regards to a road and logging camp, 
which accounts for our partial failure in 
the first place. 
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By S. D. BARNES. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A Betrayal of Trust. 


N reality our course of travel lay sev- 
l eral points to the west of south, and 

we swung still farther to the right be- 
fore many miles were passed. I could 
not guess why, nor did I think it worth 
while to ask. Possibly the skinner had 
remembered that a persistence in the 
original direction must bring us toa sud- 
den halt on the east shore of Lavaca 
Bay. 


and it is hard to remember all the trails of 
a hundred years. 

Southern Texas was beginning to be 
pretty well settled in the early "70s. The 
country lying before us was dotted over 
with ranchés and some small attention 
was already being given to farming, but 


only in certain localities near the streams 
east of the Nueces River. There were 
no railroads as yet nor immediate pros- 
pect of their building. To the north- 
west, around San Antonio, New Braun- 
fels and San Marcos, the population was 
largely German, but everywhere south- 
ward to the Rio Grande the Mexican ele- 
ment predominated. Conditions have 
since materially changed. The past thirty 
years have witnessed a heavy immigra- 
tion, lines of steel network the prairies 
and towns have sprung into existence 
beside them. But the introduction of 
barbed wire has been the chief factor in 
working the change which to me seems 
most important. Fencing in the ranges 
left the old-time vaquero without an oc- 
cupation ; unhorsed and given a garden- 
er’s hoe or a grader’s shovel, he became 
a mere nobody, or worse. 

We rode on steadily throughout the 
night. After the first few hours I took 
little heed of the country traversed, not- 
ing only that we were occasionally in 


Memory doubtless fails with age - 


but more frequently out of beaten trails. 
Much of the way I dozed in my saddle, 
to be aroused by El Peletero from time 
to time, when, as in crossing barrancas 
or in threading a course through brush 
belts, it became necessary to exercise 
some care in guiding our mounts. Twice 
we made wide détours around ranch 
buildings and on the last occasion morn- 
ing was so near at hand that the people 
were already stirring. Quite unexpect- 
edly we were hailed by a rider who was 
rounding in the saddle horses, and it 
seemed safer to meet him than to arouse 
suspicion by hurrying on. 

“You are early 6n the road, sefiores,” 
he said with a tone of inquiry. 

“ Because we are late finding shelter,” 
responded Ramon meaningly. “ Those 
who are in haste should not wear a 
broken spur.” 

The vaquero drew nearer, and, under 
pretence of lighting a cigarette, threw 
the blaze of a match upon my mustang’s 
hip. “The day will be warm,” he said 
carelessly, “ and the best shade is south 
of the ford—a good three miles on. 
There are wolves in the chapparal, but 
their teeth are drawn.” 

Idle chatter this seemed to me, but its 
significance was understood a half-hour 
later. At the creek crossing the skinner 
drew rein, his curved palm encircled his 
lips, and the lonesome how! of a lobo 
rang harshly through the breaking dawn. 
An answer came almost immediately and 
from no great distance. 

“ Attend, sefior,” cautioned the old 
Mexican as we turned our horses down 
the creek; “it is truthfully said that the 
tongue tires more quickly than the eye 
or ear; sO one may well let it rest when 
chance offers.” 


“T am tired and sore all over,” said I 
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truthfully, “and precious little I'll talk 
if you'll find me a chance to sleep. The 
Lord knows where Grandma’s sending 
me, but I hope it isn’t much farther.” 

A short, bearded Mexican suddenly 
arose out of the catclaw brush a few 
yards to our right and beckoned us to 
follow him, leading on to a jacal—a 
mere hut of poles, built stockade-fashion 
and roofed with bushes—beneath the 
moss-festooned branches of a live-oak. 
It stood in a little cleared spot with the 
chaparral crowding it close on all sides. 

“Entren, amigos,” said our host sim- 
ply; “your horses will be cared for and 
held in readiness to your wishes. The 
house is poor, but it is your own.” 

“The light is evil to eyes that are 
dazed by long gazing upon the setting 
sun,” responded El Peletero. 

“Even so,” acquiesced the stranger. 
“Tis the son of the Americano, Don 
Ricardo,” he continued, scanning my 
face curiously. 

“The wise man is known by his 
silence,” answered the skinner shortly; 
“we have ridden far and would eat and 


sleep. See you that none have news of 
our coming.” 
I was too thoroughly worn out to care 


for food. In one corner of the jacal 
a bed of dry grass, showing signs of 
recent occupancy, invited and received 
my immediate attention. It chanced that 
I tumbled down with my face to the 
wall, and, through a chink between the 
poles, could watch our host as he led the 
unsaddled mustangs away. Another 
Mexican had joined him—a mere boy— 
and they were conversing in whispers, 
an unnecessary bit of caution so far as 
danger of being overheard by Ramon 
was concerned, for age had dulled his 
ears; besides, he was intently delving in 
our saddlebags for the remnant of food 
still remaining and seemed to have no 
thought beyond a speedy appeasing of 
hunger. Twice the elder Mexican swept 
his hand toward the eastward, and I 
overheard the words “ muy pronto ” and 
“remunerar,” but no thought of their 
possible significance occurred to me. 
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And then I slept, lost to all regret for 
home and kindred so unexpectedly left 
behind, careless of my strange surround- 
ings and without a thought of what the 
future might hold within its closed 
hand. 

Well along in the afternoon our host 
aroused us to partake of a feast which 
he had prepared at a fire outside the hut. 
El Peletero grumbled a little at this ill- 
timed show of hospitality, but neverthe- 
less ate with relish the broiled beef and 
frijoles. The black coffee appealed to 
both of us, but I afterward remembered 
that it seemed strangely bitter, as though 
the berries had been scorched in parch- 
ing. I was very much awake during the 
meal, but soon felt sleepy again and crept 
back to my hay. And the next that I 
knew it was very dark within the jacal, 
there was the noise of horses’ feet out- 
side and of men struggling within, and 
almost at once a hand closed on my own 
an instant—then was gone. 

Shots were fired as I struggled to my 
feet. I thought of the rifle, which had 
all day lain under my arm, and groped 
about in the darkness until I found it. 
I called Ramon by name, and in answer 
came a laugh which I readily recognized. 
Then a match flared in the entrance and 
I saw Father peering curiously within. 

“More light here!” he commanded; 
“throw a brand in the roof—anything, 
so we can see what this cage holds.” 

Almost instantly the hay from which 
I had so lately arisen was ablaze. I was 
glad, for a horror of darkness had 
clutched my heart. A dead man was - 
lying at my feet—I had seen the gashed 
breast in that first fleeting light. “ Ra- 
mon’s work,” remarked Father—“ snake 
him outside, Grant. It’s a safe guess 
that the skinner has made a clean job of 
it, but there’s no use letting him burn. 
Oh! my dear little Dicky! isn’t this a 
lovely mess you’ve got yourself into! 
What a peach of an adventure for Dad- 
dy’s baby boy!” 

I was past caring what was said or 
done to me—the brutality of that Arkan- 
sas ranch foreman—his utter unconcern 


/ 
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in the presence of death—was so wholly 
appalling. Grant had obeyed orders lit- 
erally, grasping the corpse by its long 
hair and yanking it through the door- 
way. “Guess that Greaser got his re- 
ward all right,” he remarked grimly; 
“it’s the first time I ever heard of one 
Mexican trying to block another’s iittle 
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He had earned them well by a ride of 
thirty leagues since the sun had last 
risen. Considered as the outcome of a 
business venture which had cost his 
father’s life, the sum was all too small. 

I had become aware that fully a dozen 
men were grouped around me, and I 
knew them one and all as belonging on 





“Oh, my dear little Dicky!'’ said Father. 
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‘*What a peach of an adventure for Daddy's baby boy!”’ 





game and I don’t wonder at El Peletero 
for getting a bit ugly over it.” 

Out of the darkness crept the boy I 
had seen that morning; he stooped be- 
side the dead man, tenderly plucking at 
the bits of dry grass that clung to the 
beard. No one spoke to him, but my 
father placed in his hand a couple of 
gold pieces, which he as silently received. 


the Fuller ranch. More than half of 
them were Americans, Professor Dyer’s 
gaunt figure being prominently notice- 
able. Bandages upon his face and one 
hand concealed deep scratches from the 
claws of that luckless bear cub, but he 
seemed strangely glad to see again the 
prime mover in his misfortunes. There 
was a wonderful comfort to me in the 
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warm grasp of those injured fingers; I 
clung to them gratefully as we walked, 
the men leading their tired horses, to an 
open flat by the ford, where the party 
was to spend the remainder of the night. 
From the. general conversation I gath- 
ered that the hour was well on toward 
midnight, and that our treacherous host, 
foreseeing that his messenger could not 
accomplish the round trip in time to pre- 
vent our departure, had promised to 
quiet us with a dose of “sleep weed.” 
The peculiar flavor of the coffee given 
us was now explained. ‘“ Old Ramon 
should have tumbled to that game,” re- 
marked Grant; “such lack of caution 
is unaccountable in a gentleman of his 
years and experience.” “ But he’s a 
dodger, all right,” added one of the other 
men; “it’s disgraceful the way us fel- 
lows missed that old rascal—but he’s 
so thin that it was like shootin’ at the 
edge of a knife.” 

All the rest of that night I sat on a 
blanket in the full light of the campfire, 
very wide awake and very much worried 


because Father had persistently kept 


away from me. The others slept, with 
the sole exception of Grant. He lay so 
near that I could have touched him by 
stretching out my hand, smoking ciga- 
rettes incessantly and never giving me 
a word or a glance. Plainly he was on 
guard against any attempt of mine to 
escape or the intervention of El Peletero, 
who was probably still in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Next morning, while the men prepared 
breakfast, Father beckoned me to fol- 
low him a short distance from camp. 

“What have you got to tell me about 
this business?” he asked. 

I was silent. Hours before I had dis- 
covered that I had been robbed of my 
granddam’s ring and remembered how 
a hand had grasped mine at that dread- 
ful moment of awakening in the jacal. 
With the life blood of our false host 
fresh on his blade and his own life in 
immediate jeopardy, the skinner had yet 
recognized the need of guarding the real 
import of our flight. To reveal what 
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I knew might lessen my own share of 
blame in the matter, but I felt in honor 
bound to shield Grandma as much as [ 
could. Still, had Father persisted, I 
should eventually have told all. But 
his mood changed. 

“T suppose it isn’t the Fuller nature 
to blab,” he said; “ hold it, Dick; hold 
it, if you choke. All’s well that ends 
well, and at the worst we’ve only had 
a jolly good ride with a dead Mexican 
at the end of it. It’s worth it all to have 
that d—d old Ramon put on the dodge 
for keeps—to say nothing of proving 
your grandmother as crazy as I always 
thought her. Maybe I'll have quieter 
times now—especially as you will be out 
of the country for a few years to come. 
No more bear hunts in the patio—eh, 
Dick, my boy? I’m going to see if Dyer 
can’t make a man of you—and the fight 
shall be on grounds of his own choosing. 
How does that idea strike you?” 

The vagueness of the threat left no 
grounds for reply, but I began to com- 
prehend when the time came for break- 
ing camp. Two of the lightest Mexicans 
were mounted on one horse, to provide 
an animal for myself, and, as though by 
previous understanding, Grant pointed 
the men out upon the homeward trail. 
Father and Dyer held their horses in 
check, the former keeping one hand on 
my bridle-rein. “ You are going to have 
a little further taste of travel, since vou 
appear to like it so well. It’s San An- 
tonio for you—and a thousand miles of 
railroading to follow. It’s too bad we 
didn’t kill Ramon last night; the Pro- 
fessor could have close-herded you 
through all right and I might have 
trotted along to the ranch with the 
others.” 

An hour later, as we were journeying 
notthward along the brush-bordered 
stream, the sharp barking of a buffalo 
wolf rang out behind us; but my com- 
panions gave it scant heed. A moment 
later it was repeated and I glanced back. 
A mounted man was visible at the edge 
of the chaparral. The distance was too 
great for his features to be distinguish- 
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able, but upon his uplifted hand some- 
. thing glistened in the sunlight like a 
point of fire; then, too, the creamy yel- 
low color of his mustang was unmis- 
takable. The skinner had found a way 
to signal tidings of his faith and watch- 
fulness. 


CHAPTER V. 
The Ring Returned. 

In four long years many things may 
happen and much be learned. It is so 
much easier to learn than to forget. 
Otherwise, no doubt, Father’s purpose 
in sending me among strangers would 
have been fully served, for I progressed 
remarkably in all my studies and in time 
came to be pointed out to visitors as the 
most promising boy in my class. I can 
take small credit to myself for this. 
Never was there a more conscientious, 
painstaking preceptor than Gregory 
Dyer—now really entitled to be called 
Professor, since he had accepted an 
under-mastership in his elder brother’s 
boarding school—and while I would not 


have it inferred that the principal of the 


institution was guilty of favoritism 
among his pupils, still there were times 
when his evident interest in myself might 
have given color to sucha charge. After 
the first few weeks I was far from being 
unhappy in this little Ohio academy. 
Loneliness was impossible among so 
many boys of about my own age. In the 
beginning I fought with them, for they 
found food for derision in my every ac- 
tion or word. I was given a dozen 
nicknames; of which three clung per- 
sistently— Texas,” “Johnny Reb” and 
“ Greaser ’—and to the last of them I 
invariably responded with a blow. Later 
on “ Mexicano ”’ and “ Mexy ” were sub- 
stituted and I learned to answer readily 
to either name; but this was after I had 
battled for and. gained the respect of my 
fellows. 

Captain Dyer was a believer in the 
virtues of military discipline, and his 
school was conducted along lines sug- 
gested by his own West Point training. 
The boys were drilled as though their 
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future success in life depended upon a 
thorough familiarity with the manual of 
arms. In addition to our “ Quaker” 
guns, each class was provided with a 
small rifle for target practice and I speed- 
ily took rank with the best shots in the 
school. In bayonet drill and with the 
foils I found several rivals for first hon- 
ors, but still practiced persistently and 
with some encouragement. There was 
a jeweler in the town—a Frenchman 
who had once held high rank in the Im- 
perial service—and it was common talk 
among the boys that he knew less of his 
present trade than of sword-play. Once 
Captain Dyer had crossed blades with 
him and met defeat. I formed a deter- 
mination to take lessons in fencing from 
this man, if money could buy the priv- 
ilege, and was most agreeably surprised 
at the reception he gave me upon my first 
visit. Being doubtful of the success of 
my errand, I became nervous and actu- 
ally broached the request in Spanish in- 
stead of English. I recognized my blun- 
der before the last words were fairly 
out, but he gave me no time to apologize. 
The language of La Espafia was as 
familiar to him as his mother tongue, 
and for years he had not heard it spoken. 
How we two did talk!—to the wonder 
and entertainment of a throng of by- 
standers—and, in the end, the shop was 
left to the care of his assistant while we 
adjourned to an upper apartment and 
took up the foils. And after that I was 
given instruction in the swordsman’s 
craft as often as opportunity permitted, 
but the lessons were jealously kept se- 
cret; nor did I permit myself to air any 
of the newly learned tricks of fence in 
regular practice, until, one day, a fel- 
low scholar developed an unexpected 
strength of wrist and was forcing me to 
the wali. Captain Dyer was watching 
the bout, and when the foil flew from my 
opponent’s hand he picked it up and 
faced me. “A mere accident, I pre- 
sume,” said he, “but that parry and 
engage savored of the Italian school. 
Let us see if you can repeat it.” 

It is easy to guard one’s self against 
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a known line of attack, but I was fool- 
ish enough to feel disappointed when 
the captain declined to yield his weapon 
so readily as had my former antagonist. 
His quiet smile irritated me into remem- 
brance of the sundry other tricks I had 
clandestinely acquired. As I brought 
the first of them into play, the fact was 
suddenly borne in upon me that Captain 
Dyer was lending fresh skill and vigor 
to the assault. He was no longer a 
teacher, languidly amusing himself with 
a pupil of promise, but a seasoned 
swordsman whose reputation as such 
must be upheld. It chanced he had met 
more than his match. Twice the button 
on my foil touched his breast. I saw 
his face flush suddenly and he lowered 
his point. “ You have had an instructor 
more skillful than myself, Mr. Fuller,” 
said he quietly; “hereafter you are ex- 
cused from the fencing class.” 

At the moment I feared my victory had 
cost me a friend, but I am glad to say 
that it was not so. The captain’s grace- 
ful acceptance of defeat was typical of 
the man, whose chief pride was his 
scholars’ proficiency in their courses of 
study. He requested me to solicit my 
French friend’s services in the interest of 
others of the class, expressing a high 
opinion of the skill that had equipped a 
16-year-old lad to successfully face a 
-veteran of two wars. 

During my four years at the academy 
I heard frequently from home, but only 
once received a word directly from my 
father. He was regularly in communica- 
tion with Professor Dyer and sent me a 
generous allowance each quarter—more 
than sufficient to meet all bills for tuition 
and board. Letters from my mother and 
sisters were neither few nor far between, 
and I was kept well informed concerning 
all that transpired at the ranch. Ramon 
had never returned and it was commonly 
believed that he had failed to “ dodge ” 
some one of the many bullets that were 
fired at him in his escape from the jacal. 
My grandmother was still alive, but now 
rarely left her apartments. She had not 
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mentioned my name for months. How- 
ever, I must not feel hurt at such appa- 
rent forgetfulness—due, as it was, to a 
general failing of memory. 

I had been fearfully homesick for the 
first few months. The restraint of school 
life was most wearisome to one who had 
been reared on the open prairie, and I 
suppose I felt as a Texas jack-rabbit 
might feel if suddenly translated from 
the sunny, illimitable plains to a slat- 
covered shoe-box in a city basement. 
The other boys invariably spent their 
vacations at home, but I was never per- 
mitted such privilege. Once I wrote 
Father for permission to pay the ranch 
a flying visit—setting the date months 
ahead and offering to stint myself in 
every way, that the expense of the trip 
might be covered by my regular allow- 
ance. His reply was to send me a draft 
for an additional hundred dollars with 
a brief command to stay where I was. 
The money was spent in the purchase of 
a rifle and a brace of revolvers, for at 
that time my heart was aflame with re- 
bellion and my brain busy with plans of 
flight to the Southwest. Texas was a 
big State and held plenty of room. for 
me in localities where there would be 
freedom from paternal coercion. 

More than everything else I grieved 
for the little “ string” of mustangs that 
were my very own—lJa remuda del Sefior 
Ricardito. It was the old story repeated 
of the cavalryman dismounted. In the 
old days at least half of my time had 
been spent in the saddle; by contrast the 
schoolroom’s comfortable chairs might 
be likened to the diabolically contrived 
furniture of an old-time inquisition cham- 
ber. I could hire mounts at the livery 
stable, but at best they were hard-gaited, 
lazy and spiritless, and I soon tired of 
patrolling the country lanes, with their 
endless processions of farm wagons. 
Disgrace in the eyes of the entire school 
was once my portion, because of this 
hunger for something savoring of the old 
ranch life. Permission was granted us 
to attend a circus and I jumped at the 
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stereotyped invitation to -win renown by 
riding the clown’s trick mule—a veritable 
little devil, full of such wiles as no Texas 
mustang had ever dreamed of. After 
ten minutes of pitching, rearing and roll- 
ing in the sawdust, he let the ringless 
bits slip through his mouth, got his teeth 
clinched in my coat and deliberately 
pulled me off his back. I felt that my 
hard fight should have won applause 
from the audience, instead of which I 
was hooted at from all sides. 

It was Captain Dyer’s custom to give 
the school a week’s outing in tents each 
summer, our camp being located on a 
little stream some three or four miles 
from town. A portion of every day was 
devoted to military drills and we were 
subject to regulation camp discipline at 
night, no one being permitted outside 
the guard-line unless provided with a 
pass. But the afternoon was playtime 


to all who were not detailed for special 
duty. We were free to go where we 
pleased, with the one proviso that every 
boy should answer to roll-call at sun- 


down. We fished, swam, boated; had 
cross-country runs and paper-chases; 
met and conquered the town and country 
clubs in ball games and athletic contests. 
And, when wearied of these strenuous 
joys, we lolled on the grass in shady 
nooks, and in sleeping or waking dreams 
forgot that such things as books were 
ever devised to breed insanity in the 
brain of youth. Taken all around, it was 
not such a bad sort of a life, for a change. 
To my fellows the week in camp was 
a season of uninterrupted ecstasy, but 
I knew it to be a mere pretense of the 
real thing. A day on the spring round- 
up would have been vastly preferable to 
me—just one day among the bellowing 
longhorns, my ears filled with the music 
of squeaking saddle-leather and the chat- 
ter of laughing vaqueros, the swish of 
circling lariats and the medley of sounds 
on and about the branding grounds. As 
I have said before, it was easier to learn 
new manners than to forget the old, and 
therein lay the weakness of Father’s 
plans for my future. 


. clutches. 
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One delightful August evening I 
slipped away from my companions to a 
favorite spot beside the river, where the 
thickset sward and a thorny growth of 
scrub haws helped me to recall loved 
memories of another land. I had been 
officer of the guard on the preceding 
night and my eyelids were heavy from 
lack of sleep, but there was no possibility 
of undisturbed rest by day in camp 
among a throng of skylarking boys. 
Even here I would be lucky to escape 
discovery, and, as a matter of fact, was 
aroused within an hour by a searching 
party, suspicious of my intentions. They 
were upon me with a rush, yelling like a 
band of Comanches on the war path, and 
half awake I struggled to escape their 
“Look out for that left 
hand!” suddenly exclaimed one of their 
number; “he’s got a ring on it that 
cuts like a knife—see what he’s. done to 
my cheek!” A couple of them caught 
my wrist and held it fast, while others 
proceeded to administer the punishment 
prescribed for one and all who chanced 
to be caught in an evasion of real or 
imaginary duties. The flogging was 
wholly a pretence and too light to be felt; 
I cannot say that I gave it a thought. 
Prone ‘on my face, held beyond all possi- 
bility of moving a limb, I had cognizance 
only of the discoveries being made by 
my thumb as it turned a ring on a finger 
where no ring should have been—turned 
it again and again, striving to learn 
whether aught about the touch was 
familiar. 

The boys left me at last and ran away 
in noisy mirth, but for many minutes I 
lay motionless. There was no need of 
verifying by sight the astounding fact 
just learned. The seal of the Broken 
Spur was again on my finger. From 
whence it had come, or how, were mys- 
teries unsolvable. No one within a thou- 
sand miles of that little Ohio village— 
not even Professor Dyer, despite his 
years of residence at the ranch—had ever 
heard of the existence of such a ring, 
and I felt assured that it had no dupli- 
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cate throughout the width and breadth 
of the world. 

As it lay upon my palm, I noticed 
within its circlet a tiny scratch which I 
plainly remembered observing that long- 
ago afternoon when with El Peletero I 
lay in hiding beside the Colorado. The 
gash was clear cut, as though made by 
contact against the angle of a diamond, 
suggesting that the ring had been stored 
with other gems and possibly subjected 
to jolts and jars in transportation by 
wagon or pack animal. Where the marr- 
ing mark terminated, a slight burr .of 
metal could be detected, showing that the 
ring had been worn but little since the 
scratch was made. A shred of silk was 
clinging to the seal, and this, too, told 
its story of careful keeping while in the 
skinner’s possession. And this observa- 
tion led to a distinctly new train of 
thought. What other hand save that of 


old Ramon could have returned this lost 
treasure to my keeping? The idea was 
startling in its improbability but not 
more so than the occurrence that had 
prompted it. 


“El Peletero so far from 
Texas?—it is ridiculous!” I thought; 
and then “ But what if he was told to 
come?” A Mexican peon never ques- 
tions the will of his master or mistress; 
the -necessity of unwavering obedience 
has been taught them by centuries of 
servitude. 

The bugle summons to roll-call aroused 
me from my meditations and I hastened 
back to camp. There would be plenty 
of time later on to puzzle over this per- 
plexing matter. In the meantime it was 
essential to be silent concerning it and 
keep the ring hidden. As I ran I felt for 
my purse and instead brought to light 
a sealed envelope without address or 
postmark. Regard for camp regulations 
was not strong enough to prevent my 
halting stock-still and examining its con- 
tents. I expected to find a message of 
some sort, but there was none. Merely 
three drafts of one hundred dollars each, 
issued by a San Antonio bank and pay- 
able to the order of Richard F. Fuller. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A Midnight Flitting. 

Probably it was something of a sur- 
prise to Captain Dyer when I requested 
that night a pass outside the lines, for | 
had never before asked such a favor. 
The distance to town, and the lack of 
anything worth seeing when one was 
there, discouraged night expeditions in 
that direction, and the country offered 
no attractions save when some farmer 
in the neighborhood treated the young 
people to an ice cream supper—almost 
wholly for the sake of possible profit. A 
coon hunt or fishing expedition was the 
usual excuse offered by the boys who had 
designs on some nearby melon patch or 
peach orchard, but I had never cared to 
accompany them on their raids. I don’t 
know that there is much harm in such 
petty stealing, but thievery of any sort 
is considered discreditable in the country 
where I had been taught to discriminate 
between right and wrong. 

“Going to do a little scouting,” said 
I truthfully; “it’s best to observe cau- 
tion in the enemy’s country, and I am 
pretty sure there’s a spy of some sort 
lurking around camp. If I don’t report 
before morning, you may know that 
I’m captured.” And, though I never 
dreamed of such a possibility at the time, 
this was my last word of farewell to one 
of the most lovable men that it has ever 
been my good fortune to meet. I never 
saw either of the Dyers again and it was 
many months before the niystery sur- 
rounding my disappearance was ex- 
plained to them. 

My intention was simply to revisit the 
scene of that day’s strange happening on 
the bare chance of my visitor’s return. 
Common-sense argued the futility of 
such a course, but this was not a matter 
to be conducted along common-sense 
lines. There had come to me a sudden 
uncontrollable dislike of my surround- 
ings. The Broken Spur ring again en- 
circled my finger and seemed burning its 
way into the flesh. Whatever the pur- 
pose of its sender, this band of gold held 
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my heart imprisoned ; the lessons of four 
years were forgotten and again I was 
only a ranch boy, hungering for the free 
breath of the prairies. 

Under the dim starlight the scraggly 
haws were still more remindful of 
chaparral clumps and it was easier to 
imagine the stream a tributary of the Rio 


the. return to camp and my conversation 
with the captain; but the ring was al- 
ways there as a convincing witness to 
the contrary. Slowly a faint light ap- 
peared in the east and the moon’s silver 
disc began to creep into sight. I watched 
it until it swung clear of the horizon, 
then turned my eves and saw—RAMON. 





.‘ Slowly a faint light appeared in the east and a silvery moon began to creep into sight. I watched it 
until it swung clear of the horizon. Then turned my eyes and saw—RAMON!"' 


Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 





Colorado. I crouched in the grass where 
I had lain that afternoon, straining my 
eyes in quest of a moving form; my ears 
for the coming of footsteps. An hour 
passed resultlessly and the faint hope I 
had fostered became an absurdity. From 
time to time I found myself wondering 
whether I had not dreamed it all—even 


That lean figure would have been in- 
stantly recognizable in any garb, but he 
had not deigned to change in the slightest 
particular his manner of dress. Just as 
I had last seen him on the San Antonio 
trail, so he stood here in Ohio’s civiliza- 
tion—thrice welcome to my eyes by rea- 
son of his unchangedness. I could have 
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thrown my arms around his neck: and 
cried for joy, but he would not have 
understood or appreciated such a dis- 
play of feeling. Custom and tradition is 
everything to a low caste Mexican and 
neither warrants a show of affection be- 
tween master and peon. 

“TI am here, sefior,” he said; “ you are 
to return with me—it is the bidding of 
Dojia Josefa.” 

“You have talked with her?” 

“Many times. The Sefior Fuller is 
heavy of hand, but his eyes cannot see a 
hidden trail. Perchance he has forgotten 
old Ramon—for the wolf that is dead 
can do no harm.” 

I could easily understand how the 
skinner might, if he wished, even live 
within a stone’s throw of our home cor- 
ral without Father suspicioning his ex- 
istence. Our Mexicans would never be- 
tray him and there would be small danger 
of detection so long as he remained hid- 
den by day, venturing out only under 
cover of darkness. He told me, how- 
ever, that he had only visited the ranch 
when occasion required, by which I un- 
derstood that my grandmother had secret 
means of getting word to him at any 
time. Doubtless the nominal master of 
the Fuller ranch would have been sur- 
prised to learn how little real authority 
was his in the estimation of our Mexican 
vaqueros. The- white hand of Dojfia 
Josefa Molina—unseen in the semi- 
darkness of her heavily curtained room 
—daintily but firmly held the reins of 
power, and a single word from her 
would have carried more weight than 
Father’s most decided commands. 

“The road from the Colorado is long 
and crooked,” remarked El Peletero, 
with the air of one who has accomplished 
great deeds. “Broad is the land and 
with many wide streams and great cities, 
but everywhere there are fences; the 
cattle and horses along the iron trail are 
without brands—it is true, sefior; and 
the saddles of the caballeros are like 
cushions and have but one cinch.” 

“ How in the world did you manage to 
find me, Ramon?” I asked in wonder. 
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“Tt was written how I should go, and 
often los primeros del camino would be 
given the cedula and would say ‘ You 
are all right.’ Once I was told to keep 
on my clothes—which was strange to 
me, for it was mid-day and there were 
people everywhere. And once, as I 
waited in a great house where many 
trails met, there came a man who spoke 
to me in Spanish and would have taken 
me to his home—but I looked in his eyes 
and they were like unto those of a 
coyote.” 

lt was quite plain that my old friend 
had passed safely through many perils 
in this most amazing of journeys through 
a strange land, and was anxious to tell 
me of them one and all. Now that he 
had found me, what was the need of 
further dispatch in his mission? The 
Mexican’s love of rest is proverbial and 
has won for his country a suggestive 
name: “The Land of Tomorrow.” 
Ramon would have contentedly spent the 
entire night in a relation of his adven- 
tures, but I quickly brought him back to 
a subject of more importance. 

“Where are you to lead me?” 

“You will know in time. Ramon’s 
tongue is not his own.” 

The calm assurance of this statement 
angered me. In other days it would have 
carried conviction, but I had since been 
taught the habit of demanding the under- 
lying reason of all things. “ Listen, old 
man,” said I, with a harshness for which 
I was even at the moment half ashamed. 
“ Of course, I understand who is behind 
you in this matter and that you can’t 
exceed orders, but the pair of you will 
find that a blind horse is hard to drive. 
If I consent to go with you, it is only 
because the weariness of this school life 
has come to be more than I can bear. 
But I shall go no farther than I please, 
and I shall take good care that no more 
of your trusted friends are given a 
chance to doctor my coffee.” 

El Peletero uplifted a hand in depreca- 
tion. “The son inherits his father’s 
quarrel, though he may not bear his 
name. The matter of which you saw 
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the ending began a hundred years ago, 
and even Dojia Josefa had forgotten the 
story. But the Sefior will know all when 
our journey has ended. Tomorrow —” 

“ Tonight or not at all. A train goes 
south an hour after midnight and we 
have little time to spare. Don’t try to 
keep me in sight but be at the depot 
without fail. It is best that we should 
not be seen together, unless we want 
Professor Dyer to head us off with a 
telegram.” 

I ran and trotted every step of the 
four miles to town and managed the 
trip easily, being in perfect trim and 
_training as the champion sprinter of our 
school. The janitor of the academy had 
not yet retired and proved perfectly com- 


plaisant when asked to glance at Cap-, 


tain Dyer’s well-known chirography. 
“Pass CoRPORAL FULLER—ON SPECIAL 
Duty.” The form was not regular and 


had been prompted by my jest concern- 
ing the suspected presence of a spy, but 
it secured me the privilege I desired, 
which was to get away unchallenged with 


my arms and a change of clothing. The 
big clock in the hall struck 11 as I was 
coming down the stairs, and the thought 
occurred to me that the town would be 
asleep at such an hour and my chance 
for cashing those drafts remarkably slim. 
Still, I must have at least a portion of 
the money and must get it here where 
there would be no difficulty about identi- 
fication. The French jeweler, LeMoyne, 
was my sole hope; he slept above his 
store and I knew that his safe usually 
contained a considerable sum of money. 
I hailed him in Spanish and he answered 
readily with an invitation to ascend the 
porch pillars and enter at the open win- 
dow—a feat which required some little 
agility in its performance. 

“Though unexpected, you are still a 
most welcome visitor,” were his words 
of greeting. “How can I serve my 
friend?” 

“By cashing these drafts,” I re- 
sponded briefly, placing them on the 
table before him. “ As a soldier you will 
recognize the necessity of haste in obey- 
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ing orders from the commander-in-chief 
and mine came to me since the moon 
rose. I must leave at once and without 
the knowledge of Captain Dyer. Will 
you help me?” 

I noticed a slight start as his eyes 
turned toward the printed slips lying be- 
neath my hand. He turned the light 
higher and looked again. 

“As a soldier—and especially as one 
who has had dealings with the Carlists 
in the sierras of Spain—I have no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing a ring of known 
historic value. What have you to do 
with the Molinas?” 

“My grandmother was of that fam- 
ily. Our Mexican servants still call her 
by no other name, though her husband 
was a German. Now that I come to 
think about it, how such a match chanced 
to be made is a mystery. I can’t under- 
stand-— ” 

“Don’t try,” interrupted LeMoyne 
quickly. “ Take my advice and let the 
past alone—there is enough to bother 
one’s head about in the present. The 
best thing for you is to throw that ring 
where it will never be found—in the first 
river you cross—and try to forget that 
you ever saw it. I know its history, and 
it has never yet brought luck to its 
wearer. I tell you, Dick, the curse of 
the Spanish-speaking people has ever 
been their blind faithfulness to tradition 
—their fondness for reviving old issues 
that were dead and should have been 
buried centuries ago. Madre Espajia at 
one time was the most powerful among 
the nations of the world; but the day is 
not far distant when she will rank with 
the weakest, and the cause of her down- 
fall has been internecine jealousies and 
strifes. Look at the Spanish-American 
countries—they are chronically in a state 
of revolution and always saddled with 
enormous debts. Keep clear of those 
petty feuds, my boy. I'll take these bits 
of paper off your hands, and will see 
that our local bank doesn’t have the 
handling of them; but I wish I could 
have known of that ring before we two 
first crossed foils as master and pupil. 
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Judging from what I have seen and 
heard, the less a Molina knows about 
sword-play the better it is for himself and 
his friends.” 

“ And enemies,” I added with a laugh. 

“Ol! I'm not so sure about that. Wait 
till you have learned the history of the 
family and then form your own conclu- 
sions. But I'll say this much for the 
breed: it never acknowledges defeat— 
no, not even in death.” 

Here was food for reflection—the 
opening of a new field of thought and 
conjecture. Evidently LeMoyne was far 
from the mark in discovering the relation 
between my own simple affairs and the 
partisan intrigues of either the past or 
present. The name Molina had carried 
its suggestion, and doubtless the sign 
of the Broken Spur might at one time 
have possessed political significance. So, 
too, in earlier times, the banners of con- 
tending armies bore the Cross and the 
Crescent—designs now regularly serving 
as registered brands, not only for cattle 
herds, but for cough candies and canned 
vegetables as well. LeMoyne’s romantic 
fancy was not in chime with the prosy 
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spirit of the present day. Being at the 
imaginative age, when inclination is apt 
to turn to chivalrous adventure, I felt a 
bit sorry that my friend had such scanty 
grounds in fact for his well-meant words 
of warning, but it would have been use- 
less to argue the point with him. Quite 
naturally [ hesitated to confess myself 
either a willing deserter from school— 
ready and eager to grasp any excuse for 
my defection—or the blind, unresisting 
puppet of a whimsical and half-demented 
granddam. LeMoyne shook his head 
sorrowfully after me as we parted at his 
door, and I shall always believe that his 
last words were prompted solely by af- 
fection for my own unworthy self: 
“Keep me in mind, Dick—for the time 
may come when one more sword will 
not be amiss. It isn’t easy to give up the 
trade of one’s lifetime, and I don’t mind 


‘owning that that last little affair at Sedan 


would be easier forgotten in action— 
though one can’t expect much from 
Mexican swordsmen. Write to me, my 
dear boy—and always study your ad- 
versary’s guard before you try to get 
through it.” 

(To be continued.) 


MORNING. 


By LAURA T. KENT. 


The morning calls 
From its eastern halls: 
“Arise! thou slumbering Earth! 
In the eastern skies 
The darkness dies 
And the star of day has birth!” 


II. 


The messenger breeze 
Whispers soft in the trees 


To waken the joyous birds, 


And with carols gay 
They greet the day 


That glows with delight at their words. 


53. 


Awake and sing!— 
O heart!—and sing! 
For the joy of life’s in the air! 
Let us all arise 
At this call of the skies. 
Is not gladness abroad everywhere? 





THE MINISTER’S HUNTING. 


By LEONARD LESLIE. 


N HIS youth Dr. Woodend had been 
l an enthusiastic hunter, as the many 

trophies on the walls and floor of his 
study bore witness. At 45, engrossed 
with the duties of a village minister, he 
had little time for sport. But still he 
never failed to take his trusty old Mar- 
lin when camping out with the young 
men of his congregation, and, although 


the sturdy old fellow puffed and panted > 


to little purpose in the races engaged in 
by the youngsters, he was undoubtedly 
a prize hunter, bringing in more squir- 
rels in a day than his closest competitor 
in a week. 

Now there was one man in the village 
whom the Doctor coveted above all oth- 
ers as a member of his congregation. 
Miller Sands was a desirable man for 
the church—a very desirable man from 


a financial standpoint, and a good man 
in every way, excepting only his ungov- 
erned temper and his astounding pro- 


fanity when angry. His only serious 
fault in the eyes of Dr. Woodend was a 
profound nervous dread of clergymen, 
occasioned by the want of tact of some 
previous ministers. “ But I'll get him,” 
said the minister to the elders of his 
church. “ He positively can’t resist an 
invitation to go hunting; and I'll give 
him to understand in the beginning that 
I don’t intend to tease him to death upon 
religious subjects. Then, at some oppor- 
tune moment, I will give battle and van- 
quish him.” 

That fall Dr. Woodend and the miller 
were together a great deal. They slipped 
out early in the morning in quest of tur- 
keys, or made their way about the noon 
hour to a good squirrel ground. Some- 
times they followed the course of the 
creek in the heavily wooded bottom 
lands, or worked up the marshes for 
duck. Again, they hunted geese in the 


cornfields, exerting their utmost skill to 
pass the alert outposts and get within 
range of the main body. And as time 
passed they became exceeding close 
friends; but still there was no offer of 
battle—the opportune moment awaited 
by Dr. Woodend had not yet come. 

It did come, however, that very fall, 
in the course of a coon hunt undertaken 
by the parties. They had had a weary 
and discouraging night of it, struggling 
through the thickets and briar-growth of 


‘the bottom lands, fording the creek fre- 


quently, and without luck. They were 
just on the point of “calling in” to 
return when the dogs treed some little 
distance on and they hurried to the scene 
instead. The flash of a bullseye discov- 
ered the coon well out on a high limb, 
almost hidden by the considerable num- 
ber of leaves which remained on the 
tree. They might easily have shot him, 
but the miller wouldn’t hear of it. 

He said: “ This is a pretty good sized 
tree, and I want to try my new climbers,” 
which he then proceeded to put on. 

They consisted of the ordinary “ shin- 
spikes,” used by electric light men, and 
“ wrist-hooks,”’ which resembled noth-. 
ing else so much as immense fishing- 
hooks. Grasped in the hands and caught 
in the far side of the trunk, they enabled 
the climber to ascend a tree much too 
large to reach around with his arms. 
Loose straps at the eye permitted him 
to hang them from his elbows out of 
the way while among the branches, or 
at an instant drop them to the wrist ready 
for use where the limbs were further 
apart. 

“T’ll soon beat him down to the pups,” 
said Sands, and went up slowly and la- 
boriously. The new hooks were awk- 
ward to manage, but he did get up with 
them after a while and crawled out, feet 
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first, toward the coon. The coon re- 
treated as far as it could; then, seeing 
its enemy still advance, uttered a fierce 
snarl and charged him. The miller was 
not surprised: he knew the disposition 
of the animal and expected just such an 
attack. But, in his anxiety to deliver the 
one well placed kick necessary to dis- 
lodge his adversary, he slipped, lost his 
hold and tumbled off the limb. He would 
have fallen to the ground but that his left 
wrist-hook caught on the limb and he 
had the good fortune to catch his hand 
in the strap as it slipped off his forearm. 

“ Hell’s floogens!”’ gasped the miller, 
and there he hung by one hand, his 
shoulder severely wrenched, while the 
coon escaped up the tree. As soon as he 
recovered from the shock, Sands ac- 
quainted Mr. Woodend with the facts of 
his position and asked him to flash the 
light about. Meanwhile he was feeling 
with his feet for a limb on which to 
stand; but in vain. He could touch 


nothing. He reached out with his free 
hand in every direction, right, left, high, 
low, still nothing. The light revealed the 
fact that there was no other limb within 
the distance of several feet. 

The miller’s next thought was to reach 


the limb above him, but the shank of 
the hook was 2 feet long, or more, and, 
drawing himself up with both hands un- 
til his chin was even with the eye, he 
couldn’t hold himself there with his in- 
jured arm long enough to reach the limb 
with the other. He tried again and 
again. It was impossible. Help must be 


had, and the nearest house was a mile’ 


away. Sweat popped out on Sand’s fore- 
head. He saw that he was doomed. 
“It’s all up with me,” he moaned. “ Tell 
Lizzie—an’—an’ the kids. An’—an’—-I 
think we’d better—pray.” 

It is to be feared that Mr. Sands had 
not prayed many times before in his life, 
but he prayed then and prayed hard, 
though his fear was so heavy upon him 
that it sometimes drove him wild for a 
moment, and he would break off his sup- 
plications with oaths and shrieks. He 
would clutch desperately at the limb 
above; then subside, hopeless and sub- 
dued, to pray and weep. 

But we will speak no more of his 
agony. It could have but one end: he 
must fall. It was a long way to the 
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ground and in the ordinary course of 
things he ought to have been killed; but 
luck was with him. There were many 
stout branches lower down the tree 
which broke his fall somewhat, and you 
may be sure he clutched at every one in 
passing, so that he alighted in unex- 
pected safety, not much hurt but abso- 
lutely mad with rage. The dogs, whin- 
ing eagerly, had gathered under the 
crackling and rattling limbs, and sprang 
one and all upon the miller as soon as 
he struck the ground; but he dealt out, 
right and left, such furious blows as set 
the whole suddenly enlightened pack 
yelping to another tune. The minister 
seeing his friend unhurt, hurried for- 
ward joyfully. His long-expected mo- 
ment had arrived. 

“Let us not arise, Brother Sands,” 
said he impressively, “until we have 
duly thanked the Lord for this miracu- 
lous——”’ 

“Thank Hell!” bawled the miller, 
still sitting as he had fallen; and then he 
swore—yes, swore as never yet in all 
these long years of habitual preheat 

The minister hastened to retire. He 
had been raised among Southern Indi- 
ana farm-hands; he knew the modern 
football game with its accompaniment of 
ejaculation and argument; he had heard 
the language of students who lost money 
on such occasions—in short he was ac 
quainted with all the oaths ever devised 
by the ingenuity of man, but never be 
fore had he seen one person an 
enough to exhaust the vocabulary. He 
felt disappointed in his proposed convert, 
and not a little disgruntled, as well. 

When the miller finally arose he seized 
his lantern and gun and, without even a 
look at his companion, struck automat- 
ically down the path. Dr. Woodend fol- 
lowed slowly, sore at heart. He had no 
great desire to catch up; but when he 
came to the edge of the wood, there was 
the miller astride the fence waiting for 
him. “Say,” he said, shamefacedly and 
speaking very fast to avoid interrup- 
tion, “ I know what you’ve been after all 
this time, an’ I reckon I’ll join if you'll 
never tell anybody what happened to- 
night.” And he was off and away be- 
fore the astounded minister could say a 
word. 
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THREE MONTHS WITH MINNESOTA GAME. 


By R. E. McINTIRE. 


PART III.—DEER SHOOTING. 


FTER a very successful period of 
excellent shooting among the lakes 
and marshes, where game abound- 

ed in quantities to satisfy any reason- 
able man, we realized that, if we in- 
tended to do anything in the line of 
hunting big game, we must be about get- 
ting back to the settlements and put in 
a fresh supply of provisions, as well as 
clothing, ammunition and the many 
other odds and ends. With much regret 
we broke camp and returned to War- 
ren, after an absence of some six weeks. 
No time was to be lost in preparing for 
the deer season; therefore, each member 
of our party of three did his part in 
making the start at the earliest possible 
date. 

We had settled on going into the woods 
somewhere between Red Lake and the 
Lake of the Woods. No definite region 
had been decided upon, as the country 
was new to us. Therefore, we decided 
to go until we found a location favor- 
able to deer hunting. The last day but 
one of October found us bidding adieu 
to our friends, and, our driver heading 
his team to the eastward, we were soon 
on our 75-mile journey. 

Our party consisted of the same two 
who had followed up the season from 
the time the chickens were “ ripe,” also 
our. old canine friend, Lill, and driver. 
The weather had commenced to turn 
cold, with indications of snow. We, 
therefore, made all haste to get into the 
game region and be located if possible 
by Nov. 1—the opening of the season. 

The night before the opening of the 
season, however, found us partaking of 
the hospitality of a big-hearted Scandi- 
navian family, who were engaged in the 
dairy business. Their ranch was lo- 


cated on Thief River and was the fur- 
thermost point of civilization to be met. 
Immediately across the river was the 
Indian Reservation. Vast quantities ‘of 
hay went to waste each year. Our friend 
supplied us with enough potatoes and 
butter to last us all the time we were apt 
to be gone. 

Before daylight the next morning we 
were again on our way. The country 
was low and about equally divided as to 
open ground and thickets of poplar. 
When we had gone some eight miles 
from the river, oak ridges began to ap- 
pear. This we knew was a good sign 
that deer might be found. We continued 
on, however, until some 15 miles back 
from the river, and here decided to make 
our camp. In a nook of one of- the 
many poplar groves, protected from all 
sides save the south, we pitched our 
canvas. No streams or springs were 
visible, so with our spade we dug a shal- 
low well. We did not have to go far 
before striking sand and gravel, which 
afforded us excellent water. 

About an hour before locating the spot 
for our camp, we scored our first game. 
The, writer was walking ahead and pick- 
ing the way, that the heavily loaded 
wagon might get through the dense un- 
derbrush. Suddenly the glimpse of a 
“ white flag” met my gaze in where the 
brush was thickest. Accurate shooting 
was out of the question. The only thing 
to be done was to shoot for the flag, and 
this I did. Owing to the density of the 
undergrowth, a second shot was not at- 
tainable. There was as yet no snow on 
the ground and to track it was impos- 
sible. At the report of my rifle, our 
English setter, Lill, bolted from the 
wagon into the thicket and took the trail. 
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Presently she was heard, some 300 yards 
away, barking for all she was worth. 
We followed up the sound and found 
that our game was down with a broken 
hip. When within 20 yards of the deer, 
he gained his three good legs and was 
off, with the dog and divers bullets from 
two rifles in hot pursuit. The excite- 
ment of the moment caused poor shoot- 
ing, yet one of our shots found a front 
leg on the opposite side from the broken 
hip. How long our game would have 
kept going, is hard to say had it not been 
for our dog, who, with teeth buried in 
the buck’s nose, brought him to earth. 
That we had killed our first deer before 
we had yet located our camp, we con- 
sidered a good omen—but Alas! if we 
had only known. 

The following day we sent the livery 
back, with instructions to come for us 
twenty-five days later. We were now 


planted down in the wilds of the Far 
North, with all means of return cut off. 
Yet, with the enthusiasm of the open 
season before us and with plenty of 
everything to make camp complete, we 


dispensed with our team with no con- 
cern for the future. We did not have 
many days to wait before a good track- 
ing snow was at hand. As time ad- 
vanced, however, we concluded that we 
had selected a poor region. Whereas, 
we had prided ourselves on being the 
only hunters in that locality, we now 
learned that several camps were located 
within three miles of our own. To add 
to our annoyances, the writer had the 
misfortune to break the shell-ejector on 
his rifle, thereby transforming it into a 
single-shot, and very slow at that. 

Day after day went by and no deer 
hung at our door; our conveyance was 
gone and we had to be contented where 
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we were. In this dead-level country, 
covered as it was with poplar thickets, 
openings of grass-grown tracts, muskegs 
and tamarack swamps, it was no trouble 
to get lost. Every grove for many miles 
around resembled the one where our 
camp was located, and often it was the 
case that each of our party became more 
or less bewildered. I recall one instance 
when one of us was completely “ turned 
around ” when less than a half-mile from 
camp. Once I was obliged to accept the 
hospitality of a party of fellow hunters 
for the night, on account of not being 
able to recognize our grove after night. 

The season now was well advanced, 
but a day or two yet remained to hunt. 
Still there was no change for the better. 
Partridges were numerous. Without 
them our meat diet would have been ex- 
tremely limited. I think it was the last 
day of the season that the writer suc- 
ceeded in bringing down a large five- 
point buck. It came late, but was none 
the less acceptable, for we were becom- 
ing very weary of partridge. The next 
day our driver returned to haul us and 
ours back to civilization. He must have 
been greatly disappointed; for he came 
with a large wagon that would have car- 
ried a score of carcasses. Ah, well, 
there was plenty of room for my lonely 
buck, whose head now looks down at 
me in the room where I am attempting 
this description—the last deer I ever. 
bagged. 

The rest of our story is quickly told. 
We covered the 75 miles back to War- 
ren with nothing of importance occur- 
ring. There Stuart and myself pur- 
chased transportation and were shortly 
speeding southward to our Illinois 
homes. Such was the finish of three en- 
joyably spent months in Minnesota’s 
far-famed game regions. 





A NEW BRUNSWICK MOOSE HUNT. 


By EDWARD HICKSON. 


HERE is something clean, gener- 
ous and honest. about the free- 
born American or Canadian who 

has lived during his growing days on 
the edge of the forest, so to speak. The 
love of the woods grows with us; it is 
part of us and we cannot explain it. 
Like the gift of music, to some it is a 
heritage, and it never leaves him to whom 
it has been given. No matter where our 
lot is cast, this longing for the great 
wilds comes back, and when it does it 
is hard to resist. One day we leave 
our city home in the morning, to go to 
the place of business where our dollars 
are found, and the first step we take on 
the hard pavement brings with it a re- 
minder. There is perhaps something in 
the air this particular morning. As we 


step out it catches us in a way we.cannot 
explain. We cannot reason out the feel- 


ing, but it is there. We miss the flutter 
of dead leaves about our feet; the re- 
silient carpet of moss which clothes the 
great avenues under the pines and hem- 
locks comes into our mind and we want 
to be there. The left hand longs for the 
familiar motion of pushing aside the in- 
tervening branches; the right itches for 
the weight of rod or gun. The sun and 
sky seem to glare down on our eyes and 
we long for the restfulness of the leafy 
shade. And this noise, familiar but just 
now unwelcome—the jarring and clatter- 
ing of street car and city traffic. Where 
is the breezy and musical murmur of the 
tree-tops, the sound of tinkling water, 
the chatter of the negotious squirrel, and 
above all things the song of wild birds? 
Our senses have become acute, as they 
were when we first came to the city, and 
the crashing noises hurt us. The shriek 
of engine and the clang of bells, for long 
unnoticed, send an unwelcome quiver 
through us. We seem to dream of swift 


motion and want it—the motion of the 
buoyant canoe. Unconsciously we feel 
the balance which had become habitual, 
whether sending the sharp prow through 
narrow openings among  water-worn 
boulders, tossing on pulsating eddies on 
down-stream journeys, or with handy 
paddle sending the light craft flying 
across limpid lake waters. Ah! it has 
come back to us—that longing for the 
old river, our beloved mistress. We miss 
her, miss her, miss her. Soothing us 
with gentle music at night and meeting 
us at daybreak with cool kisses as we 
plunge into her radiant arms. Morning. 
What recollections the thoughts of the 
mornings in the forest brings us! The 
soft breeze, laden with the odor of pine 
and balsam, stealing through the tent 
door; the murmuring river, singing its 
endless song; the lazy restfulness of do- 
ing nothing if nothing pleases us to do, 
or the anxiety for action, when action 
has been decided upon; the healthy, 
vigorous appetite waiting to be satisfied. 
Where do we find such mornings except 
in the forest? And the evenings—the 
silent, restful evenings; the body tired 
but the mind invigorated by the long 
tramp through the woods or strenuous 
work in the canoe. And last but by no 
means least the camp-fire, when camp- 
fire is needed. Who that has sat and 
dreamed by the tent door, watching the 
climbing flames and smoke of the camp- 
fire, will ever forget it? Thoughts that 
are impossible elsewhere come then, 
when in the silent night you are alone 
save perhaps for the wise eyes of your 
dog, turned up to catch a word of praise 
for work well done. But the city, the 
noisy city—Ah! let us get out of it as 
fast as cars can carry us, for the old 
love is upon us and the call of the woods 
has come again. 
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We had been planning this trip for 
some time, the Doctor and I; and, 
through correspondence with a friend of 
his who lived at the town nearest where 
we entered the forest, our guides had 
been engaged, our supplies purchased 
and packed and sent on ahead, and in 
fact everything splendidly arranged for 
us. Owing to the long and difficult trip 
by canoe up the River Nepisiguit, the 
supplies were to be sent by team over the 
forest road, which is really a road used 
by the lumbermen to portage their sup- 
plies to the head of the river. The guides, 
with light loads in the canoes, had 
started two days ahead and would meet 
us at a point called the Indian Falls, 
about 52 miles up the river by the stream, 
but the road which we were to take was 
not so long, and we could therefore be 
at Indian Falls as soon as the canoes 
by starting two days afterwards. It was 
with joyous anticipation, therefore, that 
we stepped off the train which had 
brought us from Montreal, one morning 
early in September. Driving over to 
the hotel, we met the Doctor’s friend. 
a Mr. Bishop, who is the Game Warden 
of the District, and a most obliging gen- 
tleman, and after changing our clothes 
and making a few final preparations we 
stepped into a large express wagon and 
soon left the town and civilization behind 
us. The other team, with the heavy sup- 
plies, tents, etc., had preceded us by sev- 
eral hours but we were told we should 
overtake it before long, which of course 
we did, and all camped together the first 
night. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the jour- 
ney. I learn that since we made it the 
road by which we proceeded has been 
very much improved and sportsmen can 
now reach Indian Falls in less than two 
days. At the time it was little better 
than an ordinary winter road for port- 
aging, and the streams, not having been 
bridged, the horses had much difficulty 
in getting along in places. The second 
day the Doctor and I walked ahead of 
the team and amused ourselves by shoot- 
ing partridges, which were very plenti- 
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fui. One of the drivers had a little dog 
which was the cleverest thing I had ever 
seen to find these birds. I had a small 
.22 rifle and the Doctor his revolver, and 
of course it was impossible to shoot them 
except when they were sitting on the 
trees. The dog would raise the birds 
in the underbrush and keep up a con- 
tinual barking until he had treed them. 
Then a few sharp yelps at intervals pro- 
claimed the fact that he had them wait- 
ing for execution and we shot them 
through the heads, one after the other. 
They are very stupid birds and will wait 
in a tree until one can get right under 
them, if one so desires. I think we 
managed to get about 15, although we 
saw as many as a hundred. 

The second night we camped at .the 
mouth of the brook called Forty-Four 
and the following day about mid-day 
reached the depot camp of the lumber- 
men at Indian Falls, where we found the 
guides with the canoes waiting for us, 
they having arrived the day before. A 
short distance above Indian Falls we 
made our permanent camp. I mentioned 
that the Doctor had hunted in this terri- 
tory two years previously, securing a 
splendid moose head and also one of a 
large caribou. His reason for coming in 
so early this season (it being only the 
5th of September) was that he desired to 
trap and shoot bears until the moose 
hunting season opened on the 15th. 
While the Doctor was engaged in his 
bear hunting, I proposed to fish trout 
and enjoy myself to the best advantage. 
Talk about trout fishing. If any one 
wants to go afishing for trout, I would 
advise him, right here, to make arrange- 
ments to fish the Nepisiguit from Indian 
Falls up to the Lakes. I have fished in 
many streams, but never have I seen 
such a river as this to perfectly satisfy 
the angler. Right at the Falls I could 
catch trout until I was tired of bring- 
ing them in. And not always small ones, 
either. Several times I landed fine big 
ones weighing as much as 3% pounds. 
One day when Peter, the old guide, was 
with me, he showed me a certain ripple 
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at the foot of a long pool and told me 
to cast a long line over it. I was fishing 
with two flies and no sooner did the 
flies begin to sweep down the edge of 
the swift water than there was a fine 
rise and I hooked what I considered a 
good trout. In a moment, however, an- 
other took the upper fly under water and 
the reel sang as if I had a salmon on. 
Away they went and in a short time I 
recognized the fact that the last one I 
had hooked was twice as large as the 
first, for he hauled his smaller brother 
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another place called Lyman’s Hole. I 
truly believe I could have taken 100 
pounds of trout every day if I had fished 
all the time. The large ones do not 
take the fly (at least, they did not at that 
time of year) as readily as the smaller 
ones, but a little patience and skill gen- 
erally brought one or two big fellows out 
of each pool of any considerable depth. 
They are generally found well under the 
alders or an-overhanging bank, and it is 
necessary to keep well back from the 
“tender spots,’ as the guides call the 
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all over the pool, soon drowning him. 
After half an hour’s fight Peter managed 
to get the net under both fish and after 
we got to the camp we weighed them, 
the large one taking the scales down to 
4 pounds all but about 2 ounces, and the 


other about 2. This was what I consid- 
ered quite a catch on a 6-ounce bamboo 
rod in heavy water. A few days after- 
wards Peter caught one that weighed 3 
ounces over 4 pounds, and he told me 
that trout of 6 pounds weight had often 
been taken at Indian Falls and also at 


likely places, and cast with a long line 
for them. 

In the meantime the lovely autumn 
days were passing. The guides reported 
plenty of signs of moose in the neighbor- 
hood, though so far we had only seen 
two cows, but we had not as yet ven- 
tured near the lake where we intended 
doing our moose hunting. The Doctor 
had succeeded in getting two very fair 
bear skins, but one old fellow whose 
signs they had frequently seen eluded 
them. Peter insisted that this old chap 
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had only one foot, having lost a paw in 
a trap some years before, and that the 
same bear had been seen by many hunt- 
ers. The Doctor did not despair of final- 
ly getting him. 

At last the long wished for 15th ar- 
rived. Early in the day the men stripped 
the tent of the large fly, intending to 
make a shed tent of it for shelter in 
case we had to remain out over night. 
Provisions for three or four days were 
packed, and the Doctor, Peter, another 
man named Sam (who was to cook and 
attend to the temporary camp near the 
lake) and I started for the tramp of about 
six miles, each of us having about as 
much load as he could carry. We in- 
tended following an old lumber road 
which led from the river off toward the 
northwest, and a pretty rough road it 
proved to be. Being only intended for 
winter work of the lumbermen, it was 
only partly cut out, and stumps of con- 
siderable size stood right in the middle 
of the way in many places. Down-hill 
and up-hill, skirting ravines and over 
ridges, across a good-sized brook or two 
it took us, but we struggled along in 
good spirits. It was near one of the 
brooks that I caught the first sight of a 
caribou. Peter was leading and the road 
turned off short on a side-hill, bringing 
the rapid running little stream at the 
foot of the gulch into view. The Indian 
was going along with his head down, I 
being next after him, when we heard a 
rattle of stones on the opposite side of 
the brook and I had just time to see a 
brown body spring from the edge of the 
stream, where no doubt the animal had 
been drinking. Before the eye had 
time to wink he was half-way up the 
opposite slope and gone away into the 
bushes. It made my heart jump for the 
moment and even Peter gave an Indian 
Whoof! of disgust as he‘realized what 
an opportunity we had missed. How- 
ever, he contented us by assuring us that 
we would see plenty of moose further 
on 


From the tops of the highest ridges we 
could see far off to the northwest a high 
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hill, which the guides called a mountain, 
and from the map which the Doctor car- 
ried we afterwards ascertained that it 
was named Mount Fronsac, after a well- 
known Acadian adventurer of the olden 
time. Many of the names of these old 
chaps, such as Charnisay, La Tour, etc., 
are perpetuated in these mountains, 
which was rather a nice idea on the part 
of the surveyors who named the peaks. 
The forest had taken on its autumn color- 
ing and the sight was simply gorgeous. 
An artist would have revelled in the 
sights we saw. Whole hillsides of maple 
and birch of different kinds, showing 
against the background of green spruces, ° 
in all the colors of the rainbow. Never 
have I seen anything of the kind to com- 
pare with these Northern woods. 

Late in the afternoon, having left the 
old road some time before, Peter led us 
down a slope toward a little stream which 
he said emptied into the lake we were 
bound for, and on the edge of the stream 
we unloaded our sacks and had a lunch. 
Peter thought we had better not light a 
fire just then, so we contented ourselves 
with cold grub for the time, and after 
we had rested a while proceeded to a 
point nearest the lake. In a thick spruce 
thicket Peter posted us, telling us to be 
very careful to make no noise. He then 
set out on a reconnaissance. After being 
absent a half-hour the Indian silently ap- 
peared at our sides and informed us 
that, though there were many appear- 
ances of animals having been near the 
margin of the lake at two or three dif-. 
ferent places, no moose were there now, 
and he thought it was better to try call- 
ing one up. Accordingly we moved down 
nearer the margin of the lake, Peter 
posting us in a safe place and again cau- 
tioning us to keep quiet. He then took 
his birch-bark horn, and, going down to 
a big tree, hid himself carefully behind 
it and commenced to call. To one who 
has never before heard an Indian call 
moose in the stillness of the forest, the 
sensation is certainly exciting. At the 
first mournful blast of that birch horn 
every nerve in my sensitive body tingled, 
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and by the time the guide had called 
at intervals of about twenty minutes for 
two hours or more I was in such a con- 
dition that I am sure that I could not 
have hit a moose or even a barn door 
at 30 yards. It had been arranged that 
I was to have the first shot if an animal 
were seen and the Doctor kept telling 
me to keep cool. “ You'll have buck 
fever, if you don’t look out,” he said, 
but I could not help it. We were not 
allowed to smoke and scarcely moved 
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in the same low undertone, “ About 9 
o'clock,” when suddenly, away off from 
the north, there came an answering call. 
I had never heard a moose call before, 
but there was no mistaking the sound 
and before I knew it I was on my feet. 
A quick “Hist!” from the Doctor 
quieted me and in a moment Peter 
stepped up to us and told us that he 
had a reply. I was getting excited; the 
guide saw it, and, if an Indian ever grins, 
Peter did then. “You keep vair’ quiet, 
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our cramped limbs for over two hours, 
Peter keeping up that continual mourn- 
ful “ Mo-o-o-ing! Mooing! ” 

I think it must have been about half 
an hour after darkness set in when 
something happened. The Doctor and 
I were sitting on a fallen tree, well 
sheltered as I said, but the little wind 
there was felt cold and I shivered now 
and then. I had just whispered a ques- 
tion to the Doctor, asking him when the 
moon would begin to rise and he said 


sure now,” he again reminded me as he 
backed away, and soon we heard his 
horn again. Back came the reply from 
about the same distance, I judged, and 
it seemed an hour before Peter again 
made his mournful horn speak. Then in 
an instant there came from the eastern 
end of the lake, much nearer than the 
first answer, another call, and I saw the 
Doctor (who seldom gets excited at any- 
thing) jump to his feet. “The Devil!” 
he muttered, “there’s another one!” 
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Heavens! how | grabbed his arm. It 
seemed to me that the last noise came 
from right across the eastern end of the 
lake ; the animal appeared to be, accord- 
ing to my hearing, what a sailor would 
call “right aboard.” In a second Peter 
was alongside us and for the first time 
since he had been in my company the In- 
dian lost his usual lethargy. “ Hush! 
tak’ care, you. Dar am two bull dar, dat 
beeg feller—over dar, beeg feller. Mak’ 
no noise, gentlemens. He come soon.” 
He picked up my rifle which was leaning 
against a tree, and, handing it to me, 
whispered, “ Get ready; mebbe he come 
vair’ queek.”” Peter now changed the 
method of his calling considerably, get- 
ting down closer to the water and mak- 
ing a sort of grunting sound, ending up 
with a “Moo-oo!” rather like a cow 
calling to her calf. Two or three times 
he repeated this at intervals, the bull 
away to the north answering every now 
and then, and every time he did the big 
fellow over to the east let out a roar 
that fairly woke the echoes. Presently 
Peter called a longer call, and to our sur- 


prise there was no reply from either ani- 


mal. Then again the guide gave forth 
that “ Moo-ing ” sound, which, although 
low, could be heard a long distance in 
the stillness of the night. All this time 
my nerves were quivering, but I can re- 
member everything that happened just 
then as well as if it were yesterday. 
Perhaps twenty minutes after Peter had 
last called—for when he got no answer 
to his last one he did not again raise 
the horn—the animal up to the north 
gave a long call and by it we could easily 
see that he was approaching much 
nearer. The moon by this time had 
risen and its rays were silvering parts 
of the lake, throwing the forest beyond 
into shade. We could see that it was 
not more than 500 yards from where we 
were standing to the lake’s eastern 
boundary. The bull at that end of the 
lake had been quiet for several minutes, 
perhaps for half an hour, and I think 
Peter was puzzled. Afterwards he said 
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that he at first feared that the bull had 
winded us, but when he considered that 
what little wind there was blew the other 
way, he could not understand it. What 
could be the matter? 

Almost directly opposite the place 
where we were sitting, on the northern 
side of the lake, there extended a low 
gravelly beach, quite visible in the moon- 
light, and when Peter had again called, 
and just as the bull we had first heard 
answered, there sprang out on this nar- 
row beach one of the most magnificent 
sights the eye of a hunter ever witnessed 

a great moose, with immense antlers. 
For only a moment he paused, as if tak- 
ing his bearings ; for his head was thrown 
back and every muscle and limb seemed 
carved of stone; then with a roar, which 
was not exactly a roar but rather a great 
Woof! and which still carried all around 
the lake, he dashed along the boulder- 
strewn shore, and, crashing into the 
bushes directly opposite us, disappeared 
up the slope towards the north. His 
movements, after the first moment when 
his appearance paralyzed me, had been 
so rapid that even had he been nearer 
it would have been difficult to draw a 
bead on him; nevertheless, I could not 
control my excitement, which culminated 
in grasping my rifle which lay alongside 
me, and I nearly spoiled the whole thing 
by taking a shot at him as he disappeared 
into the bushes. The Doctor, however, 
caught me by the arm and pulled me 
down and in a moment Peter was along- 
side me also, telling me to be quiet. 
“Don’t make noise, good gentlemens! 
for God’s sak’ keep you still now and 
bimeby heem come back.” Then, as I 
quieted down and laughed foolishly, I 
am afraid, Peter explained his theory of 
the matter. “ Heem beeg bull, that fel- 
ler,” the Indian said; “beeg bull, the 
boss bull of this lake, he go for drive dat 
oder feller away. _ Bimeby he come 
back, after he half kill dat oder moose 
mebbe.” 


By what Peter said, this big fellow 
was the champion of this district and the 
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first animal we had heard was a tres- 
passer on his preserve. He had now 
gone to deliver a trouncing to the bull 
that came stealing around his house in 
the night and would after a while return 
to see what it was that had disturbed the 
quiet on our side of the lake. Peter now 
advised that we go back to the place 
where the cook was, and, after we had 
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The grey dawn was just peeping 
among the trees when Peter called us, 
and after a bite of food we were off 
again to the lake. Taking our stations 
about as we did the night before, Peter 
concealed himself and began to call. 
Three or four times the guide called 
without any response—softly at first and 
then more loudly, but with considerable 





‘* The great bull seemed to be getting his bearings before swimming across the lake.’’ 





a rest and some sleep, return to the lake 
just before daylight, when he expected 
it would be possible to call out the old 


bull again. This we therefore did, and 
as the little wind there was would not 
interfere with our making a fire we 
roused up the cook, who had gone to 
sleep, and had some hot tea and a good 
lunch, after which we slept as well as 
possible. 


lapses of time between each call. Then 
I saw him leave his station, and, creep- 
ing a little nearer the lake, he appeared 
to be listening very intently; then, go- 
ing very softly to an alder tree, he cut 
off a long limb, trimming it to within a 
foot of the top, where he left a good 
bunch of leafy limbs; he then got as 
near the water as he dared without let- 
ting himself be seen from the opposite 
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side, and stooping down, again made 
the curious noise with the horn—some- 
thing like a cow calling her calf—which, 
though not so loud as the regular call, 
could still be heard quite a distance. 
After each effort he again listened in- 
tently and then came over very quietly 
to us, his moccasined feet making no 
sound. “I t’ink I hear them,” he whis- 
pered, “up dar on de hill. He cute old 
devil, that feller—he not answer back 
just yet. Best get your gun ready— 
mebbe he come vair’ queek.”” He now 
went back and again made the grunting 
noise with the horn; then, leaning far 
out, he dipped the alder branch into the 
water and carefully allowed the drops to 
fall. Again I could see him listening 
intently. It was not yet quite daylight 
and there was a heavy fog on the lake, 
making it difficult -to see any distance; 
in fact, we could not see the other shore 
nearly as well as we did in the moon- 
light. It was also very cold, and whether 
it was the effect of the cold or the ex- 
citement I cannot tell, but all my nerves 
were tingling and my hand shook so 
that I was afraid if I did have a chance 
to shoot I could not hold my rifle steady ; 
even the Doctor was rubbing lis hands 
nervously and every now and then I saw 
him shiver and heard him mutter some- 
thing about the “confounded waiting.” 
Just below us, on the same side we were 
and almost directly opposite the gravelly 
beach on the north, there was a long 
point where the lake shore made out, and 
coming onto the lake that morning, Peter 
said he thought, if the big bull came 
out of the woods on the northern side, 
he might be able to coax him to swim 
over to that point; this, he said, would 
be our opportunity, for we would have 
a fine chance to shoot just as he came 
out of the water. “ When heem shake 
heemself, den you shoot, and you get 
heem for sure,” Peter had said. 

It happened just about as the guide 
guessed. After he had made the grunt- 
ing sound two or three times at intervals 
and dipped the alder rod with its bunch 
of leaves into the lake, letting the drops 
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fall, something happened. Suddenly, 
without any answering call or anything . 
to warn us, we heard a great splash on 
the opposite side of the lake a little fur- 
ther down, and my heart fairly jumped 
into my mouth—for there, standing in 
the water, which was up to his belly, was 
the big bull, his great antlers spread, 
and he seemed to be getting his bearings 
before he sprang into the lake. We 
could make him out dimly through the 
mist, but his great proportions and mag- 
nificent carriage were a sight such as 
I shall never see again. It was truly 
grand. In a second Peter was beside 
me; the Doctor also sprang to his feet 
and we gazed through the vista of shad- 
ing alders behind which we were con- 
cealed for fully ten seconds. I can re- 
member all this perfectly, although | 
know I must have been terribly excited. 
The long wait, the nervous strain of 
the night before, and it being my first 
sight of such a monarch of the woods, 
all combined to make a highly strung 
temperament almost uncontrollable. | 
remember hearing Peter whisper, 
“Watch him, Mistaire. When he come 
out the water and shake heemself, den 
you give it to heem. Tak’ good aim!” 

The remainder of the adventure is like 
a blurred dream to me. I have a dim 
remembrance of seeing the animal spring 
far out into the lake and observing him 
swimming towards the point on our side 
and then I guess all my senses left me. 
The Doctor told me afterwards that he 
did everything he could to steady me, 
and in fact from my appearance until 
I fired the rifle he thought I was all 
right. As far as I can understand, I did 
exactly as I was told up to a Cer- 
tain point, for they told me I 
waited until the moose landed and 
then I steadied my rifle, and, just 
as he stood broadside towards us 
after shaking the water from his sides, 
I fired. The guide and the Doctor both 
say that just as the shot rang out the 
moose bounded into the air, and I sup: 
pose I thought I had killed him; for, 
dropping my rifle, with a loud cry I drew 
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my hunting knife from my belt and 
sprang towards the place where the bull 
had been standing. As I did so both the 
Doctor and the guide endeavored to re- 
strain me, but missed catching me and 
I had gone quite a distance before they 
came up to me. In the meantime, they say, 
the moose, with an angry roar, lowered 
his great antlers, sweeping them from 
side to side, and, crashing through the 
underbrush that lined the shore, charged 
directly towards us. I must have for- 
gotten what fear meant—in fact, I did 
not know what I was doing at all—and 
it is indeed fortunate for me that the 
Doctor is one of the coolest men living, 
having an experience with big game ac- 
quired in hunting all over the world, 
and knew exactly what to do in such a 
crisis. The guide also proved himself a 
man of no mean courage and great pres- 
ence of mind; for, as I stood right in 
the path of the maddened animal, he 
came up and caught me around the waist, 
fairly lifting me off my feet, and rolled 
with me down the little shelving bank 
to the edge of the lake, just as the moose 
swept past. It was here that the Doc- 
tor showed his wonderful nerve, for he 
was also close behind me, and, springing 
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swiftly to one side, he shot the moose 
as he passed directly through the heart 
—sending another shot into him to make 
sure. 

When I seemed to recover my senses 
I was on my knees, Peter still holding 
me tightly and jabbering in his own 
tongue like a mad bear; the moose was 
lying hunched up, just as he had fallen 
under the Doctor’s unerring aim, about 
10 or 15 yards away, and the Doctor, 
standing with his rifle ready in case he 
moved again. I can assure you it is a 
tableau which is indelibly inscribed in 
my mind and I do not think I shall ever 
forget it. I did not fully recover for 
some time afterwards. A nasty sick feel- 
ing overcame me and the Doctor had 
to give me some medicine from a little 


‘ease which he always carried in his 


pocket. Afterwards they helped me back 
to camp, where the cook made some hot 
drinks under the Doctor’s direction, and 
in an hour or two I was all right. The 
remainder of our trip was not marked 
by any tragic incidents. The Doctor shot 
a fine caribou at another little lake about 
three miles inland, and we came out with 
our prizes. To tell you the truth, I think 
I have had enough of moose hunting. 


) 
FIELD COOKING IN THE JU. S. ARMY. 


By GEORGE RICE. 


m6 [ELD cooking on the part of 
United States troops in 
Cuba, Alaska and the Phil- 


f of interest during the past 
few years. The writer 
served in the Army of 

Cuba and is now in the Army of the 
Philippines, and has been identified with 
the subsistence department and field 
cooking for a year or more. Our com- 
pany cooks have considerable to contend 
with in expeditions in these islands, par- 
ticularly the marches made into the 
Moro districts, where practically the only 


work of this description is in progress at 
present. Upon joining the army, I was 
thrown into contact with the mess kits, 
cook’s chests and general supply depart- 
ment stuffs almost at once. I have had 
charge of pack-trains carrying provisions 
and furnished wood for the field ranges 
and fire-places of home made order. In 


foreign field service one can find the 


cooks using devices as crude as that pre- 
sented in Fig. 1. Here is a hollowed 
wood vessel, constructed from hard- 
fibered stock and laboriously gouged out 
to make it useful. Sometimes vessels 
of this kind are shaped from stone. 
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Then, again, I saw our soldiers using 
hollow spaces of tree trunks which had 
been designed by the natives for flour 
grinding. These tree trunks are usually 
the mahogany growths and when kept 
cleaned and polished have a neat appear- 








ance. The soldier cooks used these, 
after thorough cleaning, for mixing pur- 
poses and for grinding coffee. Coffee 
for field service is usually issued roasted, 
but some of it finds its way to the sol- 
dier in a green state and you can see the 
men roasting the coffee in their tin 
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cups; then breaking it up in hollowed 
contrivances as in Fig. 2. Of course in 
garrison, where everything is available, 
the trials of the cook are fewer. Uten- 
sils are difficult to carry in field service 
and in foreign lands one can see the 
cooks and their helpers working with 
crudely designed affairs for ladles of the 
description exhibited in Fig. 3, made of 
a hollow shell of cocoanut fixed to a 
wood handle. A type of fork I observed 
in use by some of our men of native 
manufacture is shown in Fig. 4, con- 
sisting of bamboo pieces arranged with 
handle and prongs as shown. For pur- 
poses of grinding or pulverizing sub- 
sistences, a stone head hammer is often 
employed of the design shown in Fig. 5. 
This consists of a selected bit of stone 
of the pattern shown and this is bound 
with rawhide to the handle of hardwood. 
Scoops and spoon-like affairs are used, 
like that shown in Fig. 6. Usually one 
side of a cocoanut shell is utilized for 
this purpose. The piece of shell is 
cleaned and smoothed and is then at- 
tached to a wood handle with cords as 
shown. 

In garrison there are good ranges for 
the soldier-cook, and in field service un- 
der ordinary circumstances there are 
light field ranges transported by mules 
or escort wagons. In the rough field 
service experienced by the soldiers in 
the recent Moro campaigns, however, the 
company cooks often used fire-places for 
cooking and boiling coffee of the order 


presented in Fig. 7. Forked sticks are 


set up and a pole extends from one fork 
to the other, as illustrated, and the kettle’ 
is swung on the pole over the fire and 
boiling results. Occasionally the cooks 
would erect ovens, using hardtack tin 
cases for the purpose. Fig. 8 illustrates 
one of these affairs. The company cooks 
would build these ovens only when it 
was known that the expedition would 
remain for a week or more in the place. 
It would not pay to erect the oven for 
one or two days’ use. The few natives 
possible to secure would be set to work 
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making clay bricks from the half-clay 
and half-mud earthy deposits found in 
the streams, and these would be sun- 
baked in the hot tropical sun. In a day 
or two the bricks would be built up as 
shown in Fig. 8, with fire-hole beneath 
and with sheet-tin hardtack cases ar- 
ranged one above the other as shown. 
A sort of a stack would be made to carry 
off the smoke. A very flimsy affair is 
this and a wind of moderate draft would 
blow the tins off. Still, some of the 
finest biscuit I ever ate were made in 
these ovens by our company cooks. It 
is a great relief to get biscuits or bread 
occasionally, after having subsisted upon 
hardtack for weeks in the field. 

The mode of stack construction made 
for the ovens by the ingenious company 
cooks used to amuse us all. Fig. 9 is 
an illustration of one of the types. This 
consists of joining ‘the cylinders of two 
or three dozens of empty tomato cans, 
one within the other, without solder. I 
saw quite a number of these stacks in 
use. The cans are saved up and the 
bottom cut out. It is quite a trick to 
get the ends jointed, one within the 
other, so as to make a continuous pipe, 
but the cook does it, and thereby secures 
quite an effective stack for his oven. It 
is usually supposed that the soldier is 
able to get fruits along the march to 
help out. Everywhere we “hiked” for 
a year and a half in the hills of Min- 
danao it was the same story over and 
over. Cholera, cholera everywhere 
among the natives, and therefore the 
strictest orders were always in force pro- 
hibiting any member of the expedition 
from eating bananas, cocoanuts, etc. 
Sentries were placed at all springs and 
every one was forbidden to drink the 
waters until they were boiled. This was 
necessary because of the presence of 
cholera germs in the fluid. Boiling 
water for many troops is not an easy 
matter for the cooks. The coffee boilers 
are used and when the water is boiled 
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the company is lined up and each man 
fills his two canteens with the boiling 
water. This lasts him until the corre- 
sponding hour of the next day, when the 




















cans are refilled. The water seldom 
cools off to its original temperature, un- 
less kept over night, and therefore we 
had water to drink that was not at all 
palatable, although safe. 











AN UPPER MICHIGAN GROUSE HUNT. 


- By JOSEPH A. BOTTKOL. 


VER the big woods 
hung the peaceful 
haze of Autumn. A 
large hawk, in quest 
of a partridge, soared 

. lazily over a pine bar- 
ren and the silver 
whistle of a white- 
throated sparrow, on 
his southward jour- 
ney, echoed clearly 
from the open timber. 
Birches and popples 
had already show- 
ered down their crisp 
leaves, making the 
first fragrant, rustling 
carpet along the road. 
The wizard, Autumn, 
had tinted the maples 
with red and gold and 

the sumachs blazed on the slopes. 

The writer, carrying a bulging shell- 
bag and gun, had finished about half of 
a twenty-mile walk from Spalding, Mich., 
to Camp Seven and was then getting 
into the bird territory. With renewed 
anticipation I walked, and, just as I was 
speculating as to whether I would find 
birds plentiful, a sprite of the tangled 
cover rose on thundering wing from a 
bunch of grass a few feet ahead, almost 
unnerving me, but I quickly recovered 
myself, and, when he was about thirty 
yards away, a charge of 7’s overtook 
him. He proved to be a large cock. 
Arriving at a patch of wintergreens, a 
flock of five birds flushed. I killed a 
pair of these, and, marking down another 
in some brambles, I followed and when 
flushed he gave me an easy right-quar- 
tering shot. On my way out to the 
road, another bird flushed and I fired 
twice but failed to score. The next few 
miles yielded only a chicken hawk that 
ventured within range of my 12-gauge. 











A little farther along in the maples, 
three birds rose. I killed one and missed 
my second shot but marked down the 


bird; on flushing him I got a fair chance 


but missed again, so gave him up. 

A mile from camp I shot two rabbits 
that jumped from a thicket and a little 
farther along, within sight of camp, 
another bird rose in the open, giving me 
an easy kill. This last shot brought 
from within camp, Chandler, the fore- 
man, and Ole, the cook. I hailed them 
with a loud halloo and received such a 
warm, friendly welcome as only woods- 
friends can give. I turned over my 
game to Ole and then had a long talk 
with Chandler, learning that down in the 
popple and birch territory, where I had 
hunted last October, birds were about as 
plentiful as usual. Entering camp, we 
seated ourselves at the well-laden table, 
where, with appetite sharpened by my 
long walk and the invigorating forest air, 


I did battle with a hearty meal of grouse | 


and stewed rabbit. After supper, pipes 
were lit and I listened to reminiscences 
of the chase and adventures by Chandler, 
who has lived in the heavy forests of 
Upper Michigan for over twenty-five 
years, and finally, when turning-in time 
compelled the fascinating narrator to 
cease, I retired to my bunk and Nature’s 
sweet restorer. 

Before the first rays of color swept 
across the eastern horizon I was up. 
The savory odor of boiling coffee and 
frying ham filled the old log camp with 
richest aroma and after a hearty break- 
fast I was ready for the start. Unfortu- 
nately, my bird dog had been killed by 
a street car, so Mr. Chandler kindly 
offered me the use of his dog, a well- 
trained Irish setter; but no amount of 
gentle persuasion could induce him to 
accompany me. 


A bright, crisp morning dawned and 
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made me eager to be in the birches and 
popples. Two hours’ brisk walk and I 
was there—going along quietly with 
gun at ready. Ere long I heard a 
familiar Quit! kr-k-r! in a thicket and 
the next instant a pair of birds rose. I 
missed the first one and killed the other 
with my second shot. About a hundred 
yards further on, a lone bird rose and I 
broke its wing, but found it after a 
search, with its head rammed under a 
log, ostrich fash- 
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dart out and not infrequently did I miss. 
After I had bagged seven more birds, I 
was satisfied. So, seating myself on a 
log disposed against a tree, I attacked 
the lunch of partridge that Ole had 
thoughtfully prepared for me. After 
luncheon, I brought forth my pocket 
Kodak and indulged in a camera hunt. 
Passing a cedar camp, I was hailed by 
Ole, who proposed taking a picture of 
me, but did not know how;; so, after in- 
structing him, I 





ion. From a clus- 
ter of balsams five 
or six birds flush- 
ed, but I was un- 
able to get a shot, 
save at one that 
rose after the rest, 
which I missed 
just as it curved 
around a balsam 
tree. This flock 
scattered in the 
birches and I suc- 
~ ceeded in routing 
out three of them, 
one miss and one 
kill being the re- 
sult. Returning to 
’ the road, I scared 
upa pair that flew 
straight down the 
road and I made 
a clean double. 
After a while I 
left the road, mak- 
ing a détour in 
some birches and 
wintergreens. 
Presently a splendid flock of about fifteen 
birds rose, one at a time. I got five 
shots here, adding three birds to my 
score. The cover this flock had scat- 
tered in brought joy to my heart—just 
open enough to allow of the nicest kind 
of wing shooting. Some of the birds 
got behind logs and in dead pine tops 
lying about there and they hid there 
until I routed them out. Sometimes I 
would throw a dead limb into a brush 
heap or likely place and a bird would 
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“Ole snapped the camera on your humble servant.”’ 


got into position 
and he snapped 
the camera on 
your humble 
servant. 

Walking noise- 
lessly, I observed 
much of the vast 
wild life of the 
forest and once in 
the twilight 
woods I came up- 
on a nimble doe 
feeding, only thir- 
ty yards away. 
But she was pro- 
tected by the law 
for another month 
and I lowered my 
gun after sighting 
on her. Instinct 
warned her of an 
alien, it seemed, 
for her alert eye 

fame §6quickly discover- 
wea) «cd «me and the 
next instant she 

was gone. 

The journey campward was through 
five miles of majestic maples and hem- 
locks, beneath the canopy of whose tops 
the sun seldom entered. Amid such 
brooding, solemn beauty, one’s mind re- 
verts to the poet’s lines: 

‘There is # pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 
There is society where none intrudes.’’ 

Coming out of the big woods I sighted 
camp. Far away an owl hooted.and a 
twilight star gleamed in the paling sky. 
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DAYS WITH THE SHORE BIRDS. 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M. D. 











CHAPTER XII.—Godwit.—Continued. 


FTER the storm had finally abated, the heavy swell 
continued for some time. Before it had gone 
down, the wind veered to the north and a choppy 
sea quickly resulted. This kept us indoors 

several days longer, before we re-visited the marshes, 

._ One born inland, who has never seen the sea in all 

its grandeur, be it calm or boisterous weather, cannot 

form the slightest idea of its magnitude, its restless- 

ness, even in repose; its giant strength when billows roll 

' mountain high. Even if he has stood on the shores of our 

| large inland lakes, or crossed them, he has seen but little, 

compared with the sublime magnitude of that vast extent 

of ever restless water. Imagine for a moment what a help- 

less waif one would be afloat in an open boat or drifting in 

a rudderless ship, with water everywhere and no land in sight. The wide un- 

broken prairies, the vast expanse of great forests, the trackless deserts have a 

charm of wonder peculiar to themselves; but all fade into insignificance before 

the solemnity and wild fury of.a storm or the wide expanse of ever-changing 

blue, heaving and restless even upon the calmest day. Many times we strolled 

down to the beach, clad in our sou’-westers and rubber coats, to watch the rol- 

ling waves curl and rush thundering on the shore, receding as another ap- 

proached; until one more powerful than the rest would rush over them and 
dash its spray far up over the shingly beach. 

We had plenty of leisure to arrange our birds and check the exact name, 
day, month, year and place, also whether male, female or young; as otherwise 
a specimen is valueless as ornithological data. 

“There are other species of godwit which are resident here or visit this 
country,” said Jack; “the first I will mention is Limosa hcemastica or Hudson- 
ian godwit. Here the characters of the dowitcher are more pronounced than 
in the great marbled godwit, owing to the bill being almost straight, as in the 
Macrorhamphus family. Size, 15 in. wing, 8 in.; bill, 234 to 3%; tarsus, 2%. 
Wings long, legs moderately so; outer and middle toes united by membrane; 
tarsus scutellate before and behind. Upper parts show more black spots and 
transverse bars; pale red on back; upper tail coverts white; rump reddish 
black; wing coverts and secondary quills dark red; primaries darker, shafts 
white; breast and sides barred reddish brown and black, belly feathers pale 
tipped, base of tail and tip white, rest black; bill pale, darker at tip, deeply 
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grooved; feet greyish blue; iris brown. 


They nest beyond the United States, 
northwards, inhabiting about the same 
locations as L. fedoa, only I believe they 
nest upon higher grounds; they lay 4 
eggs, similar to Fedoa but slightly small- 
er. But, let me state, eggs of both the 
curlew and godwit frequently differ in 
size in various places and even in the 
same clutch; whether the smaller eggs 
(when all are small) are laid by young 
birds or not, I am unable to say. It 
may be by both young and very old 
birds; for I am of the opinion that eggs 
decrease in size as the bird grows. 
“Their food is about the same as that 
of the curlews and willets, changing as 
they journey from one State to another. 
They range more over the United States 


than the other godwits, particularly 


through the West, traveling during their 
migrations more in flocks. Many young 
Fedoa are taken for Hcemastica, owing to 
the slight curve in their bills ; the reverse 
often occurs also. But the general color- 
ation, with a certain slimness of neck not 
seen in Hoemastica, will suggest the dif- 
ference. 

“They frequent the Atlantic Coast 
more than the Central states, but are 
more common in parts of the West, 
though not ranging so far westward as 
Fedoa. They appear in flocks through- 
out Nebraska, Iowa and especially Kansas 
—arriving from the North in similar 
manner to Fedoa and thence passing on 
to Central and South America. They 
usually arrive in the spring, after the 
frost has disappeared. They are not 
constant during their spring and fall mi- 
grations, sometimes being well distrib- 
uted over a large territory; at others 
rarely seen; but are well represented in 
the West, particularly during the fall 
migration, between 92° and 102° west 
longitude; probably 101° to 98° affords 
the greatest flight.” 

“T have shot them in various States,” 
said Joe, “‘but have found them in great- 
est abundance in northwestern Kansas, 
about 150 miles east of the Colorado 
line. I have frequently noticed that 


wherever willet and Eskimos range and 
feed, there you will find Hudsonian god- 
wit; on the other hand, the great mar- 
bled godwit and sickle-bills seem to flock 
together. I have always thought it was 
a liking for the same kind of food that 
drew them together, aided by their nest- 
ing upon the same grounds, beginning 
from near the same parellel of latitude. 
The Eskimos and Hudsonians have more 
in common, both in food and breeding 
places, for they never nest south of the 
Canadian line; whereas, the great mar- 
bled godwit and sickle-bill frequently do. 
Almost any day, while shooting Eski- 
mos or willet, I would add some to my 
bag—often finding them in little flocks. 
They always flew straighter and sailed 
less than Fedoa and decoyed easier to 
the whistle.” 

‘“‘How did you whistle them, Joe?” 
enquired Jack. 

“‘Tooo-eeeel! twit—oo-eeeel!” whis- 
tled Joe. “Almost any long-drawn-out 
call ending in eeel, with the | cut off 
short, will attract their attention and the 
more you whistle the quicker they will 
approach you, if they come at all. I 
recollect,” Joe continued, “shooting one 
morning in the spring with a couple of 
other fellows in Western Kansas. We 
had spread out about 100 yards apart, 
so as to catch the flight upon reaching 
the grounds. Plover were flying, both 
black-breasted and golden-backed, with 
some Eskimos mixed among them. A 
few Hudsonian godwit were to be seen, 
in small flocks and singles with now and 
then a willet; in fact, all the big shore 
birds were well represented, as they were 
then migrating from the South. We 
had the greatest variety of shooting. 
Plover were in all directions—little flocks 
of large birds of different kinds, with 
singles everywhere. The noisy call of 
the tattler was strong evidence that he 
was around and we could wait and pick 
our shots—often letting a shot go, by 
observing something better, in the shape 
of curlew or godwit, coming right to us. 
We thus had plenty of flight shooting 
until about 10 a. m., when the flight of 
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the large birds slackened; but the plover 
flew by in big flocks—now high in the 
air, now sweeping the ground for a long 
distance. We let them go—only pick- 
ing out a godwit, curlew or willet that 
had joined their ranks. About 3 p. m. 
the godwit began to fly again and I 
killed 5 Hudsonians at a double shot 
out of a flock, which was the crowning 
shot of the day. Had they swept down 
to the ground like plover, many more 
would have been killed. The weather 
was cool, the clouds, together with the 
general feel of the atmosphere, betoken- 
ing a storm.” 

‘Were there more of the larger shore 
birds than usual that spring?” inquired 
Jack. 

“‘I cannot say,” replied Joe; “but be- 
lieve the general conditions of the weather 
produced the heavy flight, for that day, 
at least. Some days in the fall they 


collect and sweep down by the hundreds, 
mixed with other birds; but those are 
red-letter days in a hunter’s calendar, 
who shoots all the time and naturally 
locates the flyways carefully. A change 
in the weather frequently influences a 


flight to a marked degree.” 

“Two other species that are occasion- 
ally seen are Limosa limosa or the 
black-tailed godwit, inhabiting the north- 
ern part of the Old World, but which 
has occasionally been killed in Green- 
land; the other is Limosa lapponica 
beneri or white tailed godwit—a Pacific 
Coast variety, ranging southward from 
Alaska to Lower California,” said Jack. 

“ Now, Doctor, your turn comes next!” 

“I was just thinking of a day I once 
had in Northern Minnesota with the 
godwits ene fall,” I replied. ‘Not far 
from where I lived, close to the Canadian 
Line, a wide piece of water existed near 
a place called Stephens, which, owing to 
the extreme flatness of the country, was 
not sufficiently drained by a kind of ditch 
or creek that meandered through the 
low places to the Red River. To attain 
a better drainage, a wide ditch had been 
recently cut straight through the slightly 
rising ground communicating with the 
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stream below. One morning, with a 
companion, I boarded the train with my 
Acme canvas boat, hauled it by wagon 
from the station to the wide water and 
thence proceeded down-stream to the 
Red River, distant some 12 miles to the 
westward. The morning was fine and 
bracing, a stiff breeze from the south- 
west making the air cool and enjoyable. 
This was the first time a boat had trav- 
ersed that stream, so we expected all 
sorts of difficulties in the shape of port- 
ages or hauling over bogs, mud bars and 
brush, for the water was shallow at that 
time, and we were not disappointed, as 
future events will show. My mission 
had several points in view: one being to 
explore a marsh in which a pair of great 
white or whooping cranes (Grus Amen- 
cana) had a nest—hoping to secure some 
young ones, alive if possible, and get the 
old ones by a wing shot (for they will 
sail over you when near their nest or 
young); then I would carefully set and 
splint the wing, after which by strict at- 
tention I hoped to tame them and take 
them over to England to a fellow natu- 
ralist who had a large aviary adjoining 
his park, a few miles from my own 
home.” 

“One moment, please,” interrupted 
Joe. “Let me ask you a question. 
How many kinds of cranes are there 
in the United States? I don’t mean 
herons—I know the difference between 
them all right—but I have been fre- 
quently puzzled over the sand-hills. At 
various times I have found small cranes 
in Dakota and westwards, especially near 
the Turtle Mountains during the early 
fall before migration could possibly have 
commenced. I have seen and killed 
several from flocks at different times 
that were at least a foot less in length 
and smaller in proportion than the sand- 
hills. They could not possibly have 
been all young birds.” 

“You might have killed now and then - 
some young whooping cranes; they are 
of a brownish cinnamon color before full 
fledged. They do not learn to fly until 
they are almost as large as their parents, 
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trusting to their feet and hiding proclivi- 
ties; but then they are larger unless 
very young and show white with cinna- 
mon patches; the bill is more of a yellow, 
like their parents’; whereas, the young 
of the sand-hill crane are blackish. The 
iris in a white crane is yellow, in a sand- 
hill crimson; so, if you had closely ob- 
served your birds, you could have de- 
cided the point at once,” said Jack. 

“Exactly!” I remarked, “but you 
must remember there are two kinds of 
brown cranes in the United States—the 
sand-hill (Grus Mexicana) and the little 
brown crane (Grus Canadensis), the lat- 
ter being often alluded to as a Southern 
bird. This is true during the fall and 
winter months in Florida and the Gulf 
States. It, however, comes further 
North to breed and nest than any of 
the crane family. It nests in Northern 
Minnesota north of Leech Lake and the 
headwaters of the Mississippi and the 
Lake of the Woods, which country is 
favorable owing to its wildness. They 
lay 2 eggs, the young being taken to 
the wide muskegs by their parents, 
where they are taught how to run and 
hide to perfection, rarely flying until as 
large as the old ones. They frequent 
the sand dunes, which are scattered all 
over that territory, and unite with others 
to form a flock. They do not mix with 
the sand-hill cranes, which are much 
more numerous, preferring to stay by 
themselves. They feed on the wheat 
and barley fields in the fall. Previous 
to the ripening of these grains, they prey 
upon frogs, mice, crawfish, sweet flag and 
other succulent roots which grow in 
abundance in the muddy muskegs and 
adjoining lakes. We thus have three 
kinds of cranes in the United States. 
My own dimensions, taken from Minne- 
sota birds, are: 

Grus AMERICANUS. 


. Length, Bill, Extent, Wing, Tarsus, Mid-toe, Tail, 
52in. 6in. 90 to 94. 24 to 2444. 12ins. 5ins, 9to 10. 


Grus MEX!CANA. 
48 54% «68to72 Ato. 10toll% «+4 «8tol0. 
Grus CANADENSIS, 
36 to 50 5 56 to 60. 18to19. 84to9 8%to38% 8 
“But to return to my story. We 


were unsuccessful in our search for them, 


although they had been seen a few days 
before. To my knowledge they had 
nested there for several years; but I 
knew of another pair located in the big 
muskeg between the two rivers and Lake 
of the Woods. The first bird we saw 
was a godwit, flying over the prairie; as 
we pushed down the ditch, 2 more 
passed over some distance ahead, 1 of 
which answered to the whistle and came 
toward us, the other alighting upon the 
prairie near where the first one settled 
down. Marking our birds, we landed 
and proceeded to seach for them. We 
killed one, the other flushing some dis- 
tance ahead; whilst following it up, we 
jumped and killed 2 more. The bird 
we were following jumped again wildly 
—evidently an old bird—and circled 


‘over the prairie, where it was joined by 


another; the report of the guns had 
evidently scared others, for we now saw 
a number sailing in various directions. 
We lay down in a ditch hidden by iron 
and resin weeds, with lots of sunflowers 
scattered around, and commenced to 
whistle them to us. We finally got one, 
the others alighting on the prairie some 
distance away. My companion drove 
them up singly, killing one which circled 
around him after he had dropped into 
cover. I got another and then the rest 
sailed off into the far distance. We 
found another small bunch lower down; 
out of which we got 2 by the same tac- 
tics. A sickle-bill was seen ahead and 
we watched it alight. Separating, we 
approached it from both sides, having 
the bird between us. My companion 
got the shot at long range—missing 
with both barrels. The reports, follow- 
ing in quick succession, startled 3 others 
which we followed up, one of which my 
companion killed; the report of the gun 
seemed to draw them towards it. Drop- 
ping on one knee, he killed another. 
The remaining one circled towards me 
and was easily whistled in. They were 
Hudsonian godwit and all young birds. 
Several single birds were sighted, which, 
upon marking down and following, we 
usually found scattered nearby. About 
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noon we saw an obstruction ahead, in 
the shape of a wire fence stretched across 
the stream leading to a farm-house upon 
the bank. At my suggestion we pulled 
in to the bank, thinking we might get 
some supplies from the house in the 
shape of bread, milk, etc. I landed, 
took my coffee-pot and walked up to the 
house, where I purchased some milk, a 
loaf of fresh bread and some butter. I 
returned to the boat and we pushed 
along until we came to a narrow strip, 
where it was easier to portage than to 
carry the boat around two fences. We 
had to make two trips, one with the boat 
and half its contents; leaving the guns 
and provisions for the next. A tri- 
colored woodpecker (not common in 
northern Minnesota) flew over and alight- 
ed upon a limb of a dead tree nearby. 
My companion seized his gun, expressing 
a wish to secure it. He walked up to 
the tree and killed it. Upon his return 
with the bird (which he carefully ex- 
amined, for it was new to him) we picked 
up the rest of our traps and started to- 
wards the boat. The wind was blowing 
strongly, loosening the white paper 
around the bread, so that it flapped in 
the breeze. We had proceeded about 
half-way to our boat, when we were 


suddenly surprised to hear shouting and © 


saw a boy running towards the house. 
A woman burst out of the door and 
jumped over the fence, yelling and hol- 
loaing at every step. A team drove 
rapidly up; two men jumped out—one 
of them coming on a dead run to the 
other side of the stream, between the 
two fences. The other quickly hitched 
the team to a post and followed. Upon 
arriving at the edge of the stream the 
first one stopped and shouted, ‘Come 
here, you! You —_ ! What 
for you kill my duck? I’ve caught you 
this time! You kill my wife’s white 
duck—you — ’ I carefully 
set down the coffee-pot containing the 
milk, for the situation began to dawn 
upon me. We had both noticed the 
white duck swimming ahead of us as we 
passed the fences; so I walked up to 
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him, he all the while keeping the air well 
saturated with profanity. Upon my near 
approach I asked him, What he wanted, 
‘You kill my duck! I see you, sure! 
you kill my wife’s white duck—under 
your arm.’ I readily took in the situa- 
tion: the wind, blowing the paper, was 
suggestive of the white duck’s wings and 
the shot confirmed the supposition, 
Walking up to him, I remarked: ‘My 
friend, this loaf of bread and this pack- 
age of butter I bought from your wife 
ten minutes ago. If she wants them 
back again, all you have to do is to re- 
fund the money. As for your white 
duck, which you seem so anxious about, 
there she is now, swimming to your left’ 
(for the rdentical duck was now plainly in 
sight, swimming in the creek below him), 
I never saw a man so taken aback. He 
said he heard the shot and saw the boy 
running to the house as he drove up; 
then, when his wife declared some hunt- 
ers had killed her pet white duck, his 
anger knew no bounds. His profuse 
apologies were of course accepted, but I 
told him frankly I did not approve of his 
language and hoped in future he would 
not so quickly jump at conclusions, 
The hired man recognized me and told 
him who I was; whereupon he was still 
more profuse in his apologies. After 
lunch we proceeded down-stream—find- 
ing it harder as we approached the 
end, owing to the brush and willow 
boughs which hung over the water. I 
got a snap-shot at a curlew as we lugged 
the boat over an old mud bar; this 
startled another upon the side the bird 
fell, which we immediately started for. 
We jumped 2 godwits where the curlew 
lit but could not find it at first. By 
swinging over the ground we finally 
flushed it a long distance away, where it 
had evidently run out of danger upon 
our approach. We chased the godwit 
that escaped and finally corralled it near 
a ditch where heavy weeds abounded. 
Ere long we reached the mouth of the 
stream, which emptied into Red River. 
At the entrance was a gill net spanning 
the stream. No one being in sight who 
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was responsible for the same, I gathered 
it up and placed it in my boat (as game 
warden for the State of Minnesota). We 
proceeded upon our way a short dis- 
tance, when I ran into some willows, to 
await the owner of the net, if anywhere 
around. In about half an hour we heard 
a boat coming as hard as the rowers 
could pull by us, also a vast volume of 
oaths and threats as to what they would 
do should they catch the boat which had 
lifted their net. They passed on to a 
reach of the stream below us, where they 
had a good view of the river beyond. 
They quickly returned, examining the 
shore closely, until they reached the 
willows, where they observed the dis- 
turbed weeds and our boat lying inside. 
They pushed in, with many exclamations 
at seeing the net in the boat. Looking 
up, they saw me ¢tanding at its side. 
‘What will you have, gentlemen?’ I in- 
quired. In a few words I gave them 
the situation, and, upon my deputy com- 
ing up (who recognized them as farmers 
living in Dakota), they explained to me 
that they were out for a day’s sport and 
did not know the law prohibiting netting ; 
they had borrowed the net, hence were 
anxious to return it. Upon their promise 
to go home and return the same, I told 
them they could have the net; for I was 
not using the law aggressively, but 
simply endeavoring to teach the enforce- 
ment of it to those uninformed of the at 
that time new statute. We proceeded 
on our way, landing here and there at 
likely places. The Minnesota side was 
low and flat; the Dakota side was 
broken, with a few scattered trees here 
and there in clumps upon its banks. 
We saw quite a number of Wilson 
phalarope flying around, an occasional 
dunlin, some sands, killdeer and piping 
plover, and some spotted and Bartramian 
sandpipers. We got a few godwit and 
curlew, in addition to our Bartramians, 
by the time we arrived at Drayton—a 
town on the Dakota side. A ferryboat 
crossed the river here, and, as the wind 
was blowing hard from the southwest, 
the waves rose and fell over the iron 
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cable; so we deemed it expedient to 
portage around it. We made the port- 
age and continued our journey, hugging 
the Minnesota side to escape the wind. 
After proceeding about a quarter of a 
mile we were hailed by a group of men 
assembled upon the Dakota side, one of 
whom wore a uniform. We pulled over 
to the bank, when we were suddenly de- 
clared under arrest. Pushing in, I 
promptly demanded, ‘Why, and by 
whom?’ ‘By the Marshal of Drayton,’ 
was the reply. In a few moments I as- 
sured the marshal of my identity by 
papers, but was fortunately instantly rec- 
ognized by some of the crowd. Apolo- 
gies were in order and upon inquiry we 
learned that two young men had com- 


-mitted a murder, and had fied precipi- 


tately in a canvas boat similar to my 
own—hence the mistake. We proceeded 
on our way, my companion remarking, 
‘What next? Accused of stealing a 
blamed old duck! going to be blown out 
of the water for lifting a net! arrested 
for murder committed at East Grand 
Forks! We will have to get drowned 
or rescue somebody before we reach 
home.’ I laughed and told him, ‘We 
haven’t reached home yet.’ We killed 
a few more birds before dark; then ran 
for hours seeking a landing; finally, 
when we did, we had to tie up the boat 
and rest, half leaning against the bank, 
our feet pressed firmly into a ledge, for 
the banks were so fearfully muddy and 
high and the wind gradually changed to 
a gale that threatened to swamp our 
little boat. Here we remained till day- 
light, when the storm moderated some- 
what. We then ran for home—finally 
reaching an old ice-house where we 
often came to fish.. Here we found a 
team loading up with fish, We landed 
and hired the team to convey the boat 
and ourselves home, where we arrived 
safely, tired out but feeling that we had 
had fun enough for one trip.” 

“I wonder you were not arrested for 
stealing the fish,” said Joe; “you ought 
to have been.” 

(To be continued.) 





A MORNING SAUNTER OVER THE VELDT. 
A MEMORY OF THE LATE BOER WAR. 


By NAN MOULTON. 


WAS still curled in my iron cot, con- 
tentedly enjoying the goldy-brown 
lights coming softly through the can- 
vas of the marquee, and dreamity listen- 
ing to the slow droning of Dutch hymns 
that floated up through the Sunday 
Concentration Camp, when an irreverent 


**Come out! come out! my dearest dear!’’ 


trilled through the echoes of “ Heil’ge 
Bijbel, Boek van God,” and, by her ir- 
reverence, I recognized Ethelind. 
“It isn't ‘May Morning,’” I expostulated, 
“and aren’t you going to church?” 
“The military services in the white Dutch 
Church are no more,” she said sadly. “And 
shall I, who have sung the Te Deum to the 
exultant music of the Scots Fusileers Band, 
~ who have merged my Credo into the rumble 
.j.\. from a sea of khaki, who have had my Litany 
‘ .-<-~ punctuated by a rattle of muskets—shall I sit 
ee, ~ in the seat of the civilian, and listen to stuffy Pa 
™ Legrier with his burden of parochial duties and 
his insistence on imaginary Church history?” 
“Go to! go to! What is your will then, Badling?”’ I said soothingly. 

“Just to go out anywhere in this brown continent, out into the scent of 
the heat, whichever way the sunshade falls.” 

The sunshade pointed west. So, over the tan-colored veldt, drowsy and 
silent under the Sunday sun, we wandered until the ranged tents of the Camp 
dipped behind a slope, and even pretty Middleburg, in its pink mist of peach- 
bloom, vanished beyond the spruit. 

At irregular intervals great sun-baked ant-hills, easily three or four feet 
tall, dotted the veldt, haycock wise. We were wickedly inquisitive enough to 
knock off a part of one roof, just to get a peep at the inhabitants and their 
manner of life. Greatly perturbed, they came tumbling up through the orifices 
—little chaps with pale yellow opaque bodies and heads clear amber in the 
sun-glint. We marvelled that such wee things could b:ild those huge mounds, 
hard as rock. The little amber and-yellow fellows busied themselves about re- 
pairs; an occasional dusty spider hurried through the stubble; a distant horse- 
man galloped into the blue of the hills, and a statue-like Kaffir, playing the 
inevitable Sunday concertina, stood for a moment on a white ribbon of road 
that twisted across the brown. Except for these, it was a land a-dream—a 
brown continent indeed, with just a touch of color in the dark-red sand-stones 
scattered here and there, or a blade of grass blood-red against the sun. 
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As we stood by the injured ant-hill, 
caught into the dream-mood of the veldt, 
held by the inexplicable charm of its 
pagan beauty, a pair of lovers from the 
Camp wandered into view. The men 
from the Commandos were coming in 
every day and learning “that delight in 
a woman’s voice which all men know 
when wars are done.” And the Dutch 
in Camp were of the caste who speed 
their wooings largely on the Sabbath 
Day. Piet and Gezina did not see us, 
or, if they did, they were past caring. 
The man was of the fair Boer type, with 
a gleam of ragged golden beard, the 
usual shred of crape clinging to a sleeve 
and the habitual old felt hat of Brother 
Boer slouched over his brow. The girl 


was a delectable brunette, with eyes alight- 


under her pink frilled capje. She was 


folded in the man’s arm as they drifted 
through Elysium, silent—for when did 
Love crave help from words of mortals? 

We left them to their absorption amid 
the ant-homes, and chanced unwittingly 
upon the Camp cemetery—a dreary 


double row of graves, each one covered 
with a sort of whitewashed rough-cast 
structure. Pitiful bits of broken colored 
glass, faded artificial flowers or draggled 
peacock’s feathers were the most frequent 
tributes of memory. At the heads of a 
few were wooden crosses with the dates 
of “geboren” and “‘overleden” and a 
text done clumsily by some unlettered 
muse from the Camp; but most had just 
a glass bottle enclosing a written slip of 
paper. A great aas-vogel shadowed a 
grave as we read, and we shivered away 
from the death-bird and up to the top of 
a far kopje, where we lay in the sun, 
. watching for a bit the stately steppings 
of a secretary-bird. He is sacred in the 
Transvaal—immune from sportsmen be- 
cause of his preference for a diet of snake 
—and he’s the most foolish appearing 
thing outside of Dottyville when it listeth 
him to run. Either there was a slump 
in snakes or else he had already fully 
discussed the ménu; for soon he folded 
himself up for all the world as a camp- 
chair is folded, one set of joints at a 
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time, and joined the dreamers in that 
umber Lotus-land. 

And now the only thing that moved 
was a mud-beetle under a short-stemmed, 
shiny-petalled daisy that stared unex- 
pectedly from the bare kopje. The 
Lord’s Day Alliance of Beetledom must 
have been asleep too, for that unregener- 
ate mud-beetle, black and dusty, cleft 
and hinged across its shoulders, was 
working like one o’clock. It had a roll 
of earth, twenty times as big as itself, 
which it was trundling across the world. 
The “how” was to stand on its head, 
walk backwards on its fore-feet and push 
the ball over and over with its hind-feet. 
At stated intervals it climbed to the top 
of the ball to get its bearings, then went 
to work again, tacking up the slopes and 
choosing the lowest “poorts.” Its chief- 
est trouble was coming an occasional 
cropper onto its back and finding revers- 
ing very difficult. ‘Talk about Solo- 
mon’s ants,” Ethelind murmured, “and 
Bruce’s spiders! Go to the mud-beetle, 
ant—and spider too—and be abashed! 
And thou, Sluggard E 

“Sluggard yourself!” I drowsily re- 
torted. ‘Methinks I hear that triangle 
announcing the hour of luncheon.” 

As we crooned our homeward way to 
Camp, we passed a deserted block-house 
—one of the sixty-seven dropped about 
Middelburg district. Empty food tins, 
red with rust, blinked from the sod. 
White stones, that had once picked out 
the regimental name, were lying about, 
scarred and chipped in the sun. Spatters 
of lead and empty smudged cartridges 
were scattered in the tramped bit of red 
ground nearest to the block-house. On 
the wooden door, swinging out from the 
upper walls of corrugated iron, we found 
names carved. Royal Bengal Tigers 
the occupants had been—one of them a 
Victoria Cross. Months they had spent 
in that block-house in comparative inac 
tion, looking out day after day over a 
blind infinity of veldt, looking up, night 
after night, into “the silence, the shine 
and the size” of an African sky, doing 
the hardest part of a soldier’s duty— 
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waiting, always waiting. But “they also 
serve who only stand and wait.””’ And, 
one day, after a few pen-strokes at 
Vereenigin, they joyously joined some 
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brown column and marched, to the play- 
ing of the pipes, out to another crowded 
hour of glorious life. 








FORT PIERRE. 





A TRIP TO A BUFFALO RANCH. 


By HATTIE 


VER a small temporary bridge at 
Pierre we crossed from the steep 
eastern bank of the Missouri to a 

great sand-bar recently formed by the 
receding silt-laden waters. Across this 
for a hundred rods or more we toiled, 
burdened with photographic parapher- 
nalia and sinking deep into the fine 
burning sand at every step. It was No- 
vember, yet from a cloudless sky the 
sun glared with intense heat. Our 
wraps, which we had so sorely needed in 
the early morning, became burdensome, 
and the water, gleaming in the sunlight 
but a short distance bofore us, took on a 
new significance. River water so puri- 
fied by the burden of fine sand it carries 
in its bosom that none need fear to drink, 
though an object held but a few inches 
below the surface becomes invisible. 
Upon reaching the other side, we passed 
over a long, temporary pier, so narrow 
we needs must pass in single file, to the 
boat that all day long crossed from shore 
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to shore, carrying tourists free of charge. 
For the Capital fight was on, and every 
citizen of South Dakota who wished to 
take a journey to Pierre or Mitchell 
might do so at the expense of the rail- 
road companies, and be hospitably en- 
tertained by the inhabitants of either of 
the rival cities. 

The great boat with its load of human- 
ity swung majestically into the current 
and moved down-stream. A refreshing 
breeze swept down the river and the 
bright sun cast a path like molten gold 
upon the rippling water. Up or down — 
the stream as far as the eye could reach 
could be seen the sand-bars that flecked 
the river and made navigation difficult at 
that season. Upon either side arose the 
great buttes, dark and barren, with here 
and there a fringe of low willows or cot- _ 
tonwoods near the water’s edge. Upon 
the eastern bank, scattered over her hills, 
could be seen the City of Pierre, while 
on the opposite side, a little below, was 




















“The great boat swung majestically into the current.’’ 





our destination— Fort Pierre. 
Pierre Choteau, a French fur trader, 
built a fort above the present city of 
Pierre. The last trace of the fort has 
long since passed away, but the name 
still survives in the thriving town of Fort 
Pierre. 

Landing here, we engaged seats in one 


of the many wagons waiting to carry 
tourists to James Philips’ buffalo ranch, 
7 miles to the northward, and were scon 
upon the road, with the fine yellow dust, 
which arose in clouds, entering our nos- 
trils and settling thickly all over us. The 
approach of another team was easily as- 
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certzined before it appeared in sight by 
the cloud of dust which rose above it, re- 
sembling the thin smoke from a smolder- 
ing ‘fire. Upon our right flowed the 
Missouri and upon our left lay the 
‘‘gumbo”’ hills, barren or covered with 
a scanty growth of buffalo-grass, now 
brown and dry. We passed through 
acres of rank sage-brush on the lower 
land; the beds of the few small streams, 
now as dry as the summits of the hills, 
are bordered with stunted willows, cot- 
tonwoods and underbrush, but the pre- 
dominating vegetation is the short buf- 
falo-grass, dotted with huge buffalo cacti. 








OUR FIRST GLIMPSE OF 





THE HERD. 
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Save for the many loads of tourists 
going to and from the ranch, we saw no 
animal life but a great flock of sheep 
with their herdsmen, the fat little prairie 
dogs and a crow that winged his solitary 
flight across the river. No sign of hu- 
man habitation except a claim shanty 
perched high on a desolate hill and 
another at the roadside fallen to ruin. A 
single furrow extended over the brow of 
a low hill, as though the plowman, find- 
ing the soil so barren of promise, had 
lacked the courage to return and turn a 
companion furrow beside it. It was diffi- 
cult to imagine this desert-like land re- 
sponding to the springtime rains and be- 
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this herd of buffalo—one of the few small 
remnants of the millions that once, wild 
and unchecked, roamed our boundless 
plains. Tourists moved about among 
them and were viewed with apparent in- 
difference unless they approached too 
closely, when the huge «beasts moved 
away with an air of solemn dignity, as 
though they scorned to show a trace of 
fear or resentment. 

We alighted and began photographic 
operations, I assisting despite the anxiety 
of our driver, which, to do him justice, 
was undoubtedly aroused by thoughts 
of the disastrous results the “Kodak 
Fiend” might unwittingly bring upon 








BUFFALO COMING DOWN TO THE RIVER TO DRINK. 





coming clothed with green, or the di- 
minished stream a mighty torrent that 
would sweep the sand-bars from its bed 
and perchance flood the site of Fort 
Pierre, which, unfortunately for its in- 
habitants at such a time, is situated on 
low land where the Bad River meets the 
Missouri. 

At last we saw Mr. Philips’ modest 
country residence, and beyond it the 
gate of his vast pasture, near which a 
number of cowboys kept the herd of 
buffalo during the day for the accommo- 
dation of the many sight-seers who were 
going to and from the ranch at that time. 
With a feeling akin to awe we approached 


herself, as much as by the danger that 
would threaten his team should one of 
the buffaloes become excited at the un- 
usual sight of a woman and a camera. 
We did not fear them; still, as discretion 
is the better part of valor, we retired to 
the wagon, while one of the bulls moved 
slowly past with majestic tread. The 
huge head, covered with long, shaggy 
hair and surmounted by two strongly 
built horns, curving upward at the top; 
the long beard that waved gently as he 
walked, and the masses of matted hair. 
clinging to his massive shoulders, marked 
him as the patriarch of the herd. The ~ 
calves are not prepossessing, with their 
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small hams and short tails that charac- 
terize the buffalo, and lacking the horns, 
the long hair and huge proportions of 
head and fore- quarters that lend an ap- 
pearance of grandeur to their elders. 

The buffalo utters a grunt which close- 
ly resembles that of the domestic hog. 
We also quite frequently observed what 
we had before supposed to be an unusual 
_sight—a buffalo rolling. This is a most 
interesting though ungainly performance. 
Much to our chagrin, the clouds of dust 
. thus raised defied the skill of the pho- 
tographer. Our last plate exposed, we 
started to return with one lingering back- 
ward glance at the objects of our trip 
grazing peacefully among the hills. 

Mr. Philips’ buffalo herd is the third 
in size in the United States. Where 
could one find a better place to observe 
these interesting creatures than here on 
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their native plains, where once their an- 
cestors roamed in such vast numbers? 
Here the Missouri, on whose banks 
many a bison tragedy was enacted in 
times goneby, sweeps grandly onward 
and forms a fitting background to the 
scene. Here, on these treeless plains, 
thinly covered with stunted buffalo-grass, 
a rear guard of vanished millions has 
made its last stand, as it were, against 
those who sought to annihilate them. 
May that stand bring them victory! 
Never more on the plains to reign su- 
preme, but to hold a place in Nature, 
even though they live under the protec- 
tion of their old-time enemy, mankind. 
May they not be lost from sight, to live 
only in our memory—an interesting 
chapter, torn from the book of Nature 
by cruel, blood-stained hands. 


A BAYOU DAY IN TEXAS. 


By JOHN P. SJOLANDER. 


Here, where the bayou runs—a shining trail, 
Bordered by cypress trees, cedars and pines, 
Draped in gray mosses wimpling in the gale, 
Gay with festoons of gently swaying vines— 
Here it is good to come; for here our cares 
Steal all away and leave us, unawares. 


Here sing the birds, and watch the clouds go by; 
Here blooming climb the vines and never stop; 
Here everything does anything but sigh, 
And faith and trust are ever seen on top. 
Here Heaven smiling down, with love aglow, 
Smiles upward, too, out of the deep below. 


Here Hurry rests, and Worry is at ease, 
And Toil forgets the tasks that lie in wait; 
Here with soft voice the South wind whispers, “ Peace!”’ 
And with his breath on Strife blows shut the gate. 
Here opens wide a new world of delight, 
So new it seems God made it over-night. 


O! just to lie here for a day and dream, 

Amid the reeds that stand in gold-green ranks, 
And where the yellow water lilies gleam, 

Under the trees that guard the bayou’s banks— 
Just dream our cares and all their world away 
For the brief season of a bayou day. 











QUAIL VERSUS WOODCOCK 


“‘When the fiost is on the pumpkin 
and the fodder’s in the shock” is a good 
time to ransack the old fields, the alder 
and briar patches for Bob White, any 
wheres along the line from the Ohio 
Valley to the Gulf. It is also a good 


time to break our too enthusiastic young 
dogs from yielding to the seductions of 
Bre’r Rabbit or exploring strange cross- 
scents that might lead up to legitimate 
wing shots of some kind but are more 
apt to prove delusively vexatious. Drum, 
the foxhound, we tied at home— much to 


his disgust. Buster and Jo jo—two ex- 
ceptionally meek and long-nosed setters 
belonging to an old-time neighbor living 
a mile or more across the Little Kana- 
wha bottoms—were experimenting du- 
biously among some stubble, flanked by 
several acres of sedge and upland old 
fields. Across the river, now fordable 
most anywhere, Drum was yow-yowing 
dolefully, as he from his kennel saw and 
probably smelled the fun he was missing 
as the pups mounted an opposite rise. 
Suddenly up jumped a cottontail, where- 
at Buster, unmindful of previous scold- 
ings, broke away—heedless of repeated 
callings by Squire Hunt, my partner in 
this little trial shoot. Presently Buster 
reappeared from a biiar patch, looked 


foolishly about for the cottontail with a 
Where-am-I-at? sort of air, not to be 
longer tolerated. I saw the Squire lift 
Master Pup by the collar to a convenient 
angle and apply a hickory corrective 
sadly yet with effect. This put Buster 
in such a discouraged frame of dog-mind 
that when Jo jo came to a stand at the 
crest cf the next rise, he fairly sat down 
behind some golden-rod, dejected and 
indifferent. 

We cautiously approached a heavier 
clump of broom sedge, while Jo-jo stood 
—a canine statue of dusty bronze, ani- 
mate only at the tip of an outstretched 
tail and a dilating nostril. As I spoke to 
him, he eyed me cautiously, sidewise— 
as though in fear for his life. The sedge 
tops waved as we entered, but no birds 
rose up variously ; no drum-roll of wings 
saluted our ears. I let down the ham- 
mers of my old laminated steel barrel 
English-made muzzle-loade r—one of the 
old Squire’s ante-bellum Greenoughs— 
and waited. Pete, one of the farm hands, 
investigated. 

“Don’t see nothing,” said he; ‘looks 
to me ’sif Jo-jo ought to take a whippin’ 
too.” 

The pup seemed so nonplussed that 
Buster’s dejection merged into curiosity. 
Both dogs now ranged through the tall 
grass, while we explored the mystery 














more slowly. All at once, a general 
whirr sounded about our steps, as a 
dozen fat quail rose under our noses, 
scattering in every direction. When dis- 
tant enough for shooting purposes, they 
were radiating like the spokes of a dis- 
solving wheel. Suddenly the Squire ut- 
tered an exclamation and partially dis- 
appeared. When his head bobbed up 
again we saw that he was extricating 
one leg from an immense gopher or 
rabbit hole that slanted sharply under a 
flat, semi-buried rock. Under it was as 
cozy a nestling place as ever a lucky 
bevy happened on for a cold November 
night. There were the impressions of 
their little bodies in the sand, where they 
had doubtless bunched in a circle on 
more nights than one. é 
Taking Buster, the Squire followed a 
slope of the old field that bordered 
Stuart’s Creek for a mile, before sweep- 
ing in myriads of feathery sedge tufts 
over a ridgey upland, towards which I 
took a more immediate course with the 
other pup. Soon I heard a couple of 
shots from the bottoms. ‘Reckon the 
Squire is into them patridges again,” 
called Pete from his timber hacking 
nearer by, to which he had returned. 
Bob White is a “patridge” in the 
average pot-hunter’s nomenclature near- 
ly everywhere in these parts. I made 
no reply. Jo-jo required all my atten- 
tion. The dog was nearing a fringe of 
chinkapin bushes, stepping slowly yet 
daintily, his long, keen nose well ele- 
vated and his black nostrils distended 
and palpitating, not unlike some deli- 
cately opening sable bulb. Then he 
stiffened, and stood motionless with his 
nose at the inevitable point, body lean- 
ing eagerly forward, tail like a pump 
handle, except that its tip quivered nerv- 
ously. Good dog! Perhaps he was not 
to blame for that last miscarry at the 
gopher hole, after all. I made ready, 
gave the signal, and up rose 5 quail. 
Bang! bang! I took 2 birds from the 
pup’s mouth, one after the other. As I 
reloaded the antique. but accurate old 
blunderbus, we both felt better. I ceased 
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to envy the Squire his distant bottom- 
land shooting and Jo jo z'gzagged for- 
ward to other conquests. 

During the next half-hour the dog and 
I secured 5 more quail with six shots— 
two of them clean misses, I am sorry to 
state. Not the dog’s fault, however. 
When the Squire met me at the iron 
bridge, where the Burnsville pike crosses 
the creek before ‘it filters through the 
willows into what is left of the river at 
this season, he reported a baker’s dozen 
of birds in his bag. Then I did not feel 
quite so comfortable. One hates to be 
beaten, even when shooting a borrowed, 
three-hundred-dollar relic of the Dark 
Ages, yet worthy of honor as a medal- 
winning choke-bore once upon a time. 

After a cold lunch we crossed the 
river to a stretch of craw- crabby bottom, 
given over to briars, gallberry sprouts, 
sycamore clumps and scattering tall tim- 
ber. Good place for most anything in 
the bird I'ne. Here we separated. I 
took Buster this time and we anticipated 
great sport. 

At a stand made by the dog amid a 
straggle of rotten logs, interspersed with 
tussocky undulations, up darted two 
dingy streaks towards the adjacent higher 
timber. These were no quail. Flying 
close together, with arrowlike swiftness, 
right athwart my couse, I managed to 
drop them both at one shot, much to 
Buster’s astonishment—he having been 
investigating on another course. While 
he retrieved the pair, I felt really proud 
of the old Greenough and forgave the 
muzzle-loading inconveniences for the 
time being. 

Well might I! These were neither 
quail, snipe nor plover, but real swamp- 
land woodcock. Meantime the pup, be- 
coming impatient, charged at an expanse 
of high marsh grass bedding the centre 
of the swale and flushed another bevy of 
quail, from which I dropped 3 with the 
other barrel. ‘Something doing on our 
side now—eh, Buster!” For a time I 
had notions of trading the Squire out of 
his medieval relic and Buster buried the 
past in oblivion; so that when Squire 
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and I met at the bridge to divide up and 
strike for our respective homes, we had 
rather more than a dozen birds apiece. 
But those woodcock! I could divine, if 
I did not see, envy in the judicial eye. 
Any one with a fair dog can kill quail 
properly in the West Virginia hill coun- 
try, but woodcock are everywhere the 
shyest and rarest of game birds. Hence 
my old neighbor’s final offer—through 
his man Pete, whom he sent back from 
his timber hacking. 

“‘Say! will you swop them 2 wood- 
cock for 4 patridge?” (and he had the 
four along with him). I did. But I did 
not trade for the octogenarian muzzle- 
loader. I could always borrow it and 


the Squire’s dogs. The glory was mine, 
and Bob White broiled, stewed, fried or 
smothered is pretty good eating, any 
WILLIAM Perry Brown. 


way. 


A TRUE SNAKE STORY. 


An Arkansas farmer and timberman 
named Butler, recently had an experi- 
ence with a rattlesnake which may be 
worth the telling. The incident has 
aroused, locally, considerable discussion. 
As in many other cases, a man was bit- 
ten, drank whiskey, and lived. There is 
the usual divergence of opinion as to 
whether or not the whiskey saved his 
life, but there is no room for doubting 
that the whiskey might have temporarily 
been “saved” had the snake kept him- 
self out of sight. 

Butler was driving home from the rail- 
road station. There was a friend with 
him in the wagon; likewise a jug. The 
snake was coiled beside the road—a big 
fellow, even as Arkansas rattlesnakes 
run, as thick through as a man’s fore- 
arm, and long in proportion to its size. 
The friend wanted to kill it, but Butler 
objected. He would. catch that snake 
and send it to his cousin in Illinois. He 
had caught snakes before, and knew just 
how it should be did. 

Remember, these are cold facts. 

Butler cut a stick with a fork at the 
end and pinned the snake down by its 
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neck. Then he gingerly slid his hand 
down the stick, got a grip on the snake 
just back of the head—and let the stick 
fall. So far there had been no hitch in 
the programme as planned. That’s the 
way boys catch little snakes. This rat- 
tler was a big fellow, but, on the other 
hand, Butler is considerably larger and 
more muscular than the ordinary man. 
He got his grip and held it? Sure! The 
snake didn’t get away, but it gave a little 
writhe and a wiggle, and then Mr. Butler 
had a surplusage of fangs inserted in his 
thumb just at the middle joint. Each 
one of them grated on the bone and cut 
its big gash, from which the blood sprang 
in a rivulet. That’s where the rattle- 
snake’s underrated strength caused trou- 
ble for the man. Human muscle had its 
turn an instant later; for when Butler 
dropped that snake it was in two pieces 
—torn and twisted in half. Please ob- 
serve that, after the stick-play in the first 
round, it was a fair fight and the man 
won. 

Then, of course, there was an on- 
slaught upon the jug—which was also a 
large one and capable of meeting all 
reasonable demands. One might call 
this a story of a big man, a big rattle- 
snake and a big jug; but the story itself 
is a little one and approaches its end. 
The wounds in Butler’s thumb bled free- 
ly and it is likely that none of the venom 
from the fangs entered the circulation. 
Any way, Butler merely had a sore 
thumb for a few days—just as he would 
have had from punctures as deep made 
by locust thorns or the point of an awl. 
The whiskey got all credit for neutraliz- 
ing the poison. 

Butler acknowledges that rattlesnake 
catching, as a regular occupation, has its 
disagreeable features, nor is it wholly 
desirable as an amusement for amateurs. 
Something may depend upon the size 
of the snake, but there is a good deal 
more in the manner of handling him. 
Primarily, rely upon a forked stick; 
secondarily and finally, use a club—vhe 
longer the better. 


Bald Knob, Ark. S. D. Barnes. 
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SHOOTING IN NORTH CHINA. 


The accompanying photographs were 
taken by myself during a shooting ex- 
pedition in Shansi, North China, in Jan- 
uary, 1905. The country over which I 
hunted is in the mountains lying along 
the western border of the Tai-Yuan-Fu 
plain, about 350 miles west of Tientsin. 
The journey up takes ten days—1 day 
by train and 9 days by carts and pack 
mules. On arrival in the shooting coun- 
try, I put up with a Chinese family and 
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of pheasants that I had marked down. 
Roedeer can be seen every day. I shot 
four and gave the meat to the natives, 
who were p'eased to get it as they are 
very poor and can rarely afford meat. 
The natives here are nearly all farmers 
and raise mostly oats and potatoes. Oat- 
flour cakes and steamed potatoes are the 
regular daily fare. A few of the natives 
have matchlock guns and do some hunt- 
ing during the winter. A good sample 
of their guns is seen in the picture of the 
deer. They are about 20 gauge and 
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SHOOTING IN NORTH CHINA.—Where I stopped overnight at Kuai-Lin-Ti. Showing Deer, Foxes 
and a Brace of Pheasants. 





proceeded to get busy. The country is 
rugged and many of the mountains are 
covered with scrub oak and other under- 
brush. An occasional mountain is wood- 
ed with pine, birch and small oak. The 
village of Kuai-Lin-Ti (Crooked Ridge) 
contained only about ten families, so I 
was not greatly troubled with inquisitive 
Chinese. Pheasants and partridges are 
abundant, and you can hardly go 100 
yards without putting up one or the 
other. There are a great many foxes. 
I shot one while he was stalking a bunch 


have barrels about 5 feet long, attached 
to a pistol stock, which is held in the 
hand instead of against the shoulder. 
The trigger releases a pair of tweezers 
holding a piece of punk, which drops on 
the powder-pan and fires the gun. The 
hunters do very well, considering the 
guns they have to use. An old hunter 
who went about with me had shot two 
leopards, two pigs, several musk deer 
and any number of roedeer. Musk deer 
are not plentiful, but a native only needs 
to shoot one to cover his expenses for a 
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year, as the musk will bring about $40 
U.S. money. The musk is found ina 
gland on the stomach and only on the 
females. 

Wild pigs are plentiful and do great 
damage to the potato fields, but they are 
hard to find when you look for them 
with a gun. I shot a 250-lb. boar dur- 
ing a snowstorm. He was about 150 
yards off and sat facing us as we came 
around the spur of a mountain; I had an 
easy shot and hit him in the chest, but 
did not know it at the time as he made 
off like a railway train. I took two more 
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and if I can get away this coming winter 
I hope to get a shot atone. Large deer 
are also found there. 

Altogether I spent ten days in shoot- 
ing while up-country and bagged 4 deer, 
1 fox, 1 leopard, 1 boar, 18 pheasants 
and 33 partridges. As I was looking 
for larger game most of the time, I did 
not shoot many birds. I shot all my 
large game with a .45 cal. Model 18 2 
Winchester. It did good work at short 
ranges, but I think I should have bagged 
another leopard with a longer range rifle, 

Paut H. Atwoop, D. D. S. 














SHOOTING IN NORTH CHINA.—A 250-pound Wild Boar. Shot during a snowstorm. 





shots, and at the last shot he dropped 
with a broken hind-leg and died almost 
immediately. The first shot did the busi- 
ness, the second and third both striking 


the hind-quarters. It took four men to 
carry him to the village and every one 
had meat for several days. 

I saw three leopards, but only got 
within range of one, which I managed to 
shoot. They are quite bold and the one 
I shot had taken a cat out of a village 
the same morning after sunrise. There 
are tigers twenty miles farther northwest 


THE TRAPPER’S HOME LIFE. 


So much has been written about hunt- 
ing and trapping as a regular calling 
that the subject would seem to be pretty 
well exhausted, but what I will offer is 
from a standpoint of view a little differ- 
ent from that of other writers. I have 
lived in a trapping or fishing camp prac- 
tically all of my life, and I will soon see 
my 30th birthday. My father made his 
living, ever since I can remember, with a 
gun and traps and fishing tackle. My 
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three brothers have each in turn, as 
they grew old enough to start out for 
themselves, taken up the same sort of 
work and are making a very good living. 
I was the only girl in the family and for 
years had the care of the home cabin on 
my hands and found this quite enough 
to occupy my time without learning to 
trap and shoot. I married when still 
young—only 16—and my husband hunts, 
traps and fishes for a living all the year 
round. Occasionally he has moved to 
some town for a few months and tried to 
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cabins, brush shanties, house-boats, tents 
and right out in the open air with no 
shelter of any sort and have never known 
discomforts that were not endurable. I 
may have worked harder than some 
women and have certainly enjoyed fewer 
of the so-called luxuries of life, but I 
would not willingly exchange places with 
any one I have ever met. 

How is my time spent? Well, in 
winter I am usually up before daybreak, 
build a fire and get breakfast, while Joe 
—my husband—takes another nap, then 





SHOOTING IN NORTH CHINA.—One Leopard and a Good Bag of Mixed Game. 





find other work that would pay him as 
well, but invariably the ‘call of the 
wild” has proven too enticing to be dis- 
regarded, and I have always been ready 
and willing to return to the woods and 
tivers. I have never in all my life lived 
in a house having more than two rooms; 
never owned a silk dress, a piano, or 
even an iron bedstead. Usually our en- 
tire outfit of furniture represents a cost 
of not more than $20 and this includes a 
second-hand cook stove with its imple- 
ments and an ample supply of tableware 
for all our needs. I have lived in log 


dresses himself leisurely and perhaps 
cleans and oils his rifle, mends a broken 
trap or calks a leak in the boat. By the 
time the sun has risen breakfast is over 
and Joe gone for the day—or at any rate 
for half of it. Then, of course, I have 
my dishes to wash and other household 
work to attend to and in lack of anything 
else to do there are usually furs to be 
taken off the stretchers or fleshed. May- 
be the average reader does not know 
that the profit in trapping depends largely 
upon how the furs are handled; there 
are tricks in the trade and I know them 
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all. I can skin a coon or a mink as 
quick as any trapper I ever saw and none 
of them can beat me handling a fur so it 
will bring the last possible cent in the 
market. When the water is clear from 
ice we usually keep a trot-line set, and 
generally can sell such fish as we do not 
need for our own table or for baiting the 
traps and it is part of my daily work to 
run this line and keep the hooks baited. 
I have a shotgun of my own and when 
the ducks are flying in the spring and 
fall I shoot quite a good many. It is 
fine sport. The flocks will almost always 
fly close to the point of a sharp bend in 
the stream and I have only to pick out 
the most likely place, fix a little blind 
and sit there on a camp stool and wait 
for them to come. The best shooting is 
during the last two hours of the day. 
Very often the ducks I kill will fall in 
the water, but we have a shepherd dog 
that is trained to bring them out and he 
seems to like the fun fully as well as my- 
self. If I hear a squirrel barking near 
at hand, Shep and I hardly ever fail to 
get him. Once I killed a deer that was 
swimming the river—followed him in a 
skiff and waited until he got in shallow 
water before I shot—and several times I 
have killed turkeys that gobbled too 
close to camp. 

In the warm months I help Joe with 
his fishing. He never uses a net or fish- 
trap, but depends upon trot-lines and 
fishing with a pole and line. We catch 
a great many game fish with live bait or 
by trolling, and sometimes we spear fish 
by torchlight. I am a good hand with 
the paddle and can throw a spear quite 
well. I can also swim a little and this 
accomplishment has been of service to 
me a number of times, Fishermen are 
always having their little adventures and 
more than once I have found myself very 
unexpectedly in deep water. 

When one is living right out in the 
woods they never lack shade in summer 
and good fires in winter. It is some- 


times unhandy to live so far from stores 
and in case of sickness it is frequently 
difficult to reach a doctor or to secure 
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needed medicines. However, I think we 
are less liable to sickness than the peo- 
ple who live in stuffy houses in a dusty, 
smoky old town. The lack of conven- 
ient schools might concern us if we had 
a family of children to educate, but even 
then we could manage as did the old 
pioneers and as my own parents did. Joe 
and I were taught to read a little by our 
fathers and mothers, and, by reading 
every book or magazine that has since 
come in our way, we have picked upa 
lot of general information— quite enough 
for common everyday purposes. Many 
of the people we meet among the trap-_ 
pers and rivermen have no education 
whatever, and I sometimes think they 
have fathomed depths of utter loneliness 
that have fortunately been spared to me. 
And if books are so much to us now, 
what will they become when we are old 
and past active labor and pursuits? I 
presume folks wonder that mere trappers, 
with no accumulated wealth as a depend- 
ence, can look forward to a comfortable 
old age, but among the blessings that 
are born of a simple life is a simple faith 
in the future, such as may not be claimed 
by those who have wealth and all that it 
can purchase. Laura DILLINGHAM.”, 





A DAY AT RICE LAKE. 


Our island of the Beaver looked out 
that bright August day on a calm blue 
lake, long-reaching yellow rice beds and 
rice-circled green islands. Far over, on 
the northeastern shore, deep, rice-crowd- 
ed bays lay, and in these were gathering 
the feathered hosts for the annual slaugh- 
ter, as our Canadian law says Sept. 1 is 
the time to kill ducks and Don’t we 
obey the law? O no! not at all! 

With canoes well laden with camp 
duffle, we darted across that calm 7 
miles; my chum beat me a lap—any- 
how, he was more buoyant than I, as he 
had a wooden leg—and landed at the 
Serpent Mounds. Here we pitched our 
white tent, at the foot of the green hill, 
and climbed the summit to look again 
on the great graves. A century and a 





























half have passed since the Mississaugas 
crept silently, after nightfall, through the 
long, green channels in the wild rice, 
lept with fearful yells from their canoes, 
near where ours rests so peacefully on 
the sand, and dashed up the hill right 
into the wigwams of the half-awakened 
Iroquois that crowned the summit— 
hacking, stabbing, cutting, breathing 
deep in the close, dark night. When 
the great red harvest sun peeped over 
the eastern hills and glittered on the 
yellow rice bed, only some deep stains 
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spear, knife and tomahawk, that close, 
dark August night. 

Our guides, Brocken and Hawk, came 
along as we were eating beside the camp- 
fire and told us the birds had gathered 
well in the bay behind. How enthusi- 
astically the red men ate! I had not 
seen them for a year. A sullen nod, a 
deep grunt and a handshake like a dead 
fish, and there you are. Well, we un- 
derstood the plans, anyhow; we were to 
go into the bay just after nightfall and 
sleep in our canoes (if we could). The 














OUR BOUGH-HOUSE ON THE NORTH POINT. 





on the sward and many hundred strange- 
ly quiet forms, stretched as if in slumber, 
told where the invading Iroquois had 
met their fate. The conquerors, in com- 
memoration of the slaughter, buried the 
bodies in several great earth works, made 
in the shape of the totems of the tribe 
of the slain—the Mohawk Black Snake 
and Turtle. Here they lay this bright 
August afternoon—a great sinuous 
mound on the hill-top, stretching north, 
with a head 50 ft. wide; four other large 
circular mounds for the turtles, covering 
the hundreds that perished by arrow and 
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Indians returned to their camp on the 
island at the mouth of Shawnee Bay 
(Ojibway garden) and my chum pro- 
posed—he ever loves a joke—to sneak 
up to the Indians’ camp and then dash 
by as if we were strangers, and away up 
the well preserved bay. We piled our 
guns and shells and blankets into our 
canoes just as the daylight was fading 
out of marsh and rice bed, leaving only 
ghostly trailing shadows of fog. Up 
along Shawnee we stole, with never a 
rattle or a splash; out in a circle we 
went, avoiding their camp-fire’s reflec- 
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tion; at this interesting point my chum’s 
wooden leg must have got itchy; any- 
how, it rattled; the Hawk jumped up 
and peered out into the gloom—a few 
rapid words in Ojibway, a rush through 
the dry ferns and crackling flags, a 
splashing fall into the canoes and the 
two Indian guides were in full pursuit. 
I dashed straight for the channel in the 
rice that led up the bay; my chum 
darted to the east side and was soon lost 
to sight in the rice. I could hear the 
rhythmic stroke of the Hawk’s paddle 
as he tracked me. By fearful work I 
beat him to the bog and urged my craft 
far back into the dark rushes. ‘Ti-yah! 
you come out of that! me shoot there!” 
he grunted out as his canoe bumped into 
mine. I kept discreetly silent; he urged 
me again to come out and then called 
across the bay to Brocken; from the 
answer I could make out that Chummy 
had beaten his Indian too; mine was 
now starting to upset my canoe, so I 
laughed aloud. Hawk in*a moment 
laughed too and said, “No tell Brocken 
—listen!” The other two were still at 
the one-sided quarrel; then a hearty 
boyish laugh came across the dark bay, 
a deeper note sounded where the guide 
joined in and the joke was played. We 
took our stations for the night and list- 
ened to the nocturnal chorus of bird and 
beast, reptile and insect; all the furry 
ones were hunting this dark night, the 
sleepy birds twittered on their roosts as 
some noisy murder took place beneath 
their dwelling, and over and around and 
into all the mosquitos made the night 
hideous. 

The first grey glimmer of dawn was 
heralded by a Bang! away down the 
lake; then a streak of fire shot out of the 
opposite bog-side and a heavy splash 
told that Brocken’s hand had not lost its 
cunning; then my big gun woke up and 
said something, but the bally bird dodged 
just then and I missed my first one. 
Soon we were all at it, as fast as we 
could load and shoot; the poor wood 
ducks had been resting and playing in 
this bay for weeks and their soul-stirring 
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squeal as they came in was glorious, 
Among the ones I knocked were 2 only 
stunned and I kept them for six weeks 
and used them as decoys nor am I jok- 
ing when I say they drowned. A bird 
in captivity, if wounded, never seems to 
get just the right food to supply the oil 
for dressing down its feathers. You 
have often seen a duck lay her head 
back, far back, above her tail, and wipe 
both sides on the feathers; she is not 
wiping ; she is pressing the oil out of the 
tiny teat on the back onto her bill; then 
she coats the feathers and thus remains. 
waterproof. Well, I was watching my 
2 wood duck decoys one day in October; 
I had them anchored among the decoys 
off the outer rice bed. To my astonish- 
ment, I saw one of them settling lower 
and lower in the water; I paddled out 
and picked it up and found it thoroughly 
watersoaked and it soon died; to my 
great regret the other shared the same 
fate. I had given them as near their 
natural food as I could select from the 
marsh and wild rice and kept them well - 
supplied with gravel. What did I neg- 
lect, fellow hunters? 

But all this time the ducks have been 
flying into the bay and the guns have 
been cracking right merrily; the black 
ducks came in regular strings and fell 
with regular splashes, until they must . 
have thought there was a red-skin at the 
foot of every rice stalk. We brought 
out of that rice-crowded bay a nice lot of 
ducks—a couple of dozen for every man. 

When we arrived at the Beaver I made 
a “snap” of the lad carrying up the 
game, but strangely enough I took 2 on 
the same plate and he is walking away 
and walking towards you at the samc 
time. He tried to snap me while I was 
pulling in a muscallonge—but it’s no 
snap, I can tell you. This grand old 
game lake gave us many a day’s fun with 
the hard-fighting Ke-no-jah (Ojibway 
for muscallonge). 

And now it is October—October with 
its great migrating hosts of blue-bills, 
red-heads, canvasbacks, pintails, teal 
(both blue and green-wing), coween, 
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buffie-heads and whistlers. Ruddy 
ducks, scoters of several kinds, a rare 
shoveller, widgeon and many black 
ducks, wood ducks, hooded mergansers, 
red-breasted mergansers and goose- 
anders, rail and plover, coot and snipe, 
sandpiper and yellow-leg make these 
waters a wonderful sight—not that the 
shooting is equal to many places I have 
been in in the United States, but the 
flight is more varied and much harder to 
get under. For the Nature student and 
the lover of all that is worth seeing in 
.this crude, commercial, up-to-date world 
of ours, here is the spot. We took a 
picture of the bough-house on the North 
Point, so called because there are no 
boughs on it, being built of stones covered 
with wild-rice straw. The open window 


allows the camera tubes to enter when ~ | 


the machine is set on the stone pier near 
the decoys. I really killed the 3 big 
blue-bills, lying in our camera port-hole, 
at one fell swoop—an easy shot just as 
they curved to return and settle in; 
- luckily I settled them another way. 

'  Bonnycastte DALE. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COUGAR. 


Regarding this animal, the largest 
member of the feline family in the United 
States, it may be said that it is blessed 
with more than a rightful share of names. 
In one section it is the “‘panther,’’ some- 
where else it is termed ‘“‘mountain lion,” 
in another locality it is called a “puma,” 
and the old-time backwoodsmen will 
tell you blood-curdling stories of the 
“painter.” In Northeastern Washing- 
ton it is generally spoken of as the 
“cougar.” Good men and true from all 
the places where this animal is found will 
tell you that each name represents a dif- 
ferent “varmin,” and the object of the 
present article is not to settle this vexed 
question. The writer, in a long life 
spent with rifle and trap, has hunted and 
killed these animals in their native haunts, 
and can bear witness to one truth re- 
garding them all: wherever found, or 
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under whatever name, their habits are 
identical. 

Among many people—and this in- 
clndes those who should know better— 
this animal is looked upon as very dan- 
gerous. Awe-inspiring stories are told 
of the cougar springing from a rocky 
ledge or an overhanging tree and rend- 
ing the hapless wayfarer passing beneath. 
These anecdotes have been heard by all 
and believed by many, nor will I deny 
that such things may have occurred; 
but it is safe to say that practically all 
these stories are exaggerated and many 











A DAY AT RICE LAKE.—The Author Landing 
a Muscallonge. 





of them downright lies. Over 30 years 
ago, in company with an old and experi- 
enced frontiersman, I was shooting deer, 
elk and bears and selling the meat toa 
gang of tie-cutters in the Rocky Mount- 
ains. Cougars were more abundant than 
I ever saw them elsewhere; yet it was 
perfectly safe to roam the woods at will. 
Rolled in my blankets I have passed 
many a night under the sheltering 
branches of some big tree, without even 
a fire to scare these animals away. I 
was never attacked by one, unless it was 
cornered, or perhaps so badly wounded 
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as to be unable to get away. Under 
these conditions nearly any animal will 
fight for its life. 

The cougar, when followed by the 
hunter on foot, will often double on its 
trail, make a long loop and hide until its 
pursuer passes, and then perhaps take 
the back track for miles. After a long 
chase, the man with the gun comes 
along, still hanging to the trail, and dis- 
covers where the animal lay and watched 
him go by—possibly upon some over- 
hanging rock, from which, had it been 
so disposed, it might have pounced upon 
its enemy and torn him to shreds; or 
perhaps behind a log, under which it had 
scratched a peep hole. At this stage of 
the game the perspiring son of Nimrod 
usually drops the butt of his rifle in the 
snow and indulges in language that 
would not sound well in Sunday school. 
Any one trying to still-hunt these ani- 
mals will find a long trail before them 
and no satisfaction at its end. 

There are many old trappers living in 
the haunts of these animals who have 
never seen a cougar except in a trap. 


All the large cats are afraid of mankind 
and retire quietly and softly at the ap- 
proach of theirenemy. One peculiarity 
of the cougar is that it will follow a 
hunter for hours at a stretch, but always 


at a safe distance—out of sight. Often 
while returning to camp on the same 
trail I had made going out I have dis- 
covered the big footprints of a cougar 
that had trailed me for miles. Once, 
when stopping to rest on the crest of a 
mountain ridge before making the de- 
scent on the other side, I chanced to 
look back, and on a ridge I had just 
crossed, nearly a mile away, was certain 
I saw some moving object. In those 
days Indians were rather troublesome in 
that section, so I sat down, unslung my 
telescope and took a peep at the distant 
ridge. In crossing it I had followed an 
old trail that had doubtless been trodden 
for thousands of years by deer and other 
denizzns of the mountains. At the high- 
est point it passed between two high rock 
pillars—‘“ needles” the mountaineers call 
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them—and right there lay a large cougar 
waiting until I should pass out of sight. 
This I at once proceeded to do and then 
hid myself behind a rock ani waited, the 
rifle lying cocked across a boulder be- 
fore me. I had lain there nearly an 
hour before the great cat put in an ap- 
pearance on top of the ridge some 40 or 
50 yards above me. The wind, as I had 
previously noted, was in my favor. It is 
generally useless to attempt killing big 
game when the breeze carries your scent 
towards them. The lank body was 
plainly outlined against the sky and the 
rifls was already levelled upon it; but I 
was chilled from sitting so long in the 
wintry air, my fingers were numb and I| 
was a little slow in firing. The cougar 
saw me, turned instantly and made one 
bound, but the heavy bullet caught him 
in the back as he sprang. Screaming . 
with pain he came floundering down the 
mountainside, but the bullet had broken 
his spine and he was not at all danger- 
ous. This animal measured nearly 9 
feet and his skin lay for many years on 
the floor of my Eastern home. 

A few years ago a friend of mine, 
a noted guide in Northern Montana, 
crossed the trail of a cougar in deep, soft 
snow. Being on snow shoes the hunter 
ran the animal down in a few miles, the 
tracks ending at a small rock surrounded 
with brush. Chapman made a détour, 
came up on the other side and found his 
prey hidden in the snow, watching the 
back track. It had run until it could 
run no longer and was ready to fight asa 
last rzsource. Had Chapman carelessly 
approached the rock he would very likely 
have lost his life; as it was, a first shot 
from his .30-40 Winchester counted one 
deer-killer the less. 

As a necessary step towards preserv- 
ing deer in the Rocky Mountains, some 
inducement should be offered ranchers 
and hunters to destroy the cougars. 
Many Mountain States have no bounty 
on them. Though rarely numerous in 
any section, doubtless a pair of cougars 
will kill more deer in one winter than a 
whole carload of city hunters would 
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shoot in a year. A reward of $15 or 
$20 for each scalp would assist materi- 
ally in exterminating these pests, as it is 
no difficult matter to capture them with 
dogs. They have a terror of anything 
canine, and when pursued by trained 
dogs will take to a tree before running 
far. As an illustration of this fear I will 
relate an incident which may sound a 
little “fishy” but may easily be verified 
by writing either the Daily Chronicle or 
the Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash. 
Last summer a woman was strolling in 
the hills just outside the city limits and 
noticed what she thought to be a large 
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buck far out of rifle shot from any cover. 
Foster proceeded to stalk him by crawl- 
ing from one rock to another until he 
gained the shelter of a fallen tree, and 
was about to fire, when he heard a slight 
rustle behind him. Turning he saw a 
large cougar—with glistening eyes, hair 
erect, and all the other signs of feline 
anger—standing within a few feet of him 
and evidently planning an attack. The 
man was lying down facing away from the 
cougar and there was no time toturn. So 
he swung his heavy Ballard rifle over his 
shoulder, pointed it as nearly as he could 
in the direction of the brute and pulled 

















A FREAK DEER HEAD.—Courtesy of W. F. Payne, El Paso, Texas. This buck was shot several years 
ago by J. H. Crawford, in Egeria Park, Colorado. The horns have a spread 
of 44 inches, with a total of 29 points. 





dog jfollowing her through the brush. 
She paid little attention to the animal, 
but kept on her way home. As she 
entered the outskirts of town a stray dog 
or two started after the pursuing brute 
and, as there were no trees to climb, it 
. took refuge in a hen-house. Some one, 
attracted by the racket made by the 
dogs, saw the cougar and closed the door. 
The rest was easy—a rifle was procured 
and a few hours later the cougar’s skin 
was in the hands of a taxidermist. 

A few years ago a friend of mine— 
Will Foster of this city—while hunting 
in the Coeur d’Aléne mountains saw a 


the trigger; by guod iortune the bullet 
struck in a vital spot and Foster’s life 
was saved. Old hunters agreed that the 
cougar had been trailing him at a dis- 
tance, and, seeing him crawl so far, con- 
cluded he was crippled and therefore an 
easy prey. In conclusion I would re- 
peat that the cougar is not dangerous 
unless wounded or cornered, and the 
cornering is not so easily done, since— 
like a certain famous general of the Civil 
War—he is more noted for keeping open 
a safe line of retreat than for fighting 
qualities at the front. 


Spokane, Wash. J. A. Nasu. 





The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his pani 
wral desire to be useful to him. 





and fol 


him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 








SOME NOTIONS ABOUT DOGS. 


The most theoretical person on earth 
is the young fellow who has read all the 
sportsmen’s papers for a year; who has 
spent one or two shooting seasons hunt- 
ing over his friend’s dogs, and who has 
bought a puppy for his own use, with 
the firm determination to train that pup 
“the way a pup ought to be trained, 
sir!” 

No fond parent attributes more ab- 
normal reasoning abilities to his first- 
born than does this young fellow to his 
first bird dog. Duke or Sport or Doc, 
or whatever his name may be, makes a 
point on a sparrow in the back yard and 
the momentous fact is at once heralded 
among our young friend’s cronies as a 
most remar: able feat. The pup is en- 
couraged to pvint anything in the shape 
of feathers that comes under his ob- 
servation. He is ruthlessly chastized for 
chasing the cat, for catching young 
chickens, for doing this and not doing 
that, until the bewildered puppy has very 
little idea of what this strenuous master 
of his does require. . 

To make a retriever of him, he is en- 
couraged to chase after a ball or stick. 
To make a swimmer of him, he is taken 
to the river and has his wits scared out 
of him and an enormous distrust of his 


master inculcated by being hurled bodily 
into the element that he has heretofore 
known only as material for quenching 
thirst. 

When the season for hunting arrives, 
he goes with his master to a strange 
place, is turned loose and expected to 
immediately hike out in quest of birds. 
Much to his owner’s surprise, he trots 
around close by with tail between legs— 
stopping, whining, holding up first one 
foot and then the other, puzzled with 
the newness of everything, expecting 
each moment that something awful, he 
knows not what, will happen, and in the 
meantime his chagrined owner wonders 
what was the matter with that yard 
breaking. 

I dare say that nearly every hunter 
goes through this experience of training 
his first dog, and, profiting thereby, his 
second dog is pretty apt to be a good 
one. No more coddling and no more 
playing with balls and sticks. Less of 
the petting and less of the whipping, and 
Duke or Doc or Sport finds that he can 
tell pretty well in advance what Master — 
is going to do and what he wants done. 

Duke points a sparrow, but gets no 
encouragement beyond a “ Come along 
there, old boy! wait till you find some- 
thing worth while.” 


Duke chases the chickens. “ Ah-r-r-r 
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there, Duke! stop it. Come here.” 
he gets a light switching only. 
Duke is interested in a bone and fails 
to come when called; so Master comes 
to him and places a spike collar around 
his neck with a long cord attached. 
“Come here, Duke.” Duke answers. 
“Ow! ow! ouch! I’m coming.” Mas- 
ter says, “Good boy!” pats him on the 
head and repeats the experiment a few 
times, until Duke learns to drop all other 
business when called and immediate at- 
tention is the order of the day. With an 
old, well broken dog for company, he is 
taken afield and soon learns to follow 
his new canine friend with confidence, 
and thus gains the experience of water 
and grass and sticks and strange birds 
and animals with a feeling of safety in 
the presence of his companion and kind 
master who has never fooled him or 
gone back on him in an emergency. ‘The 
experience learned by one who trains his 
own dog is First: that the most impor- 
tant thing, the foundation upon which 
all dog training must be laid, is CoNFI- 


And 


DENCE—the confidence of the dog that 
his master is true and faithful to him. 
The next important essential is that of 
absolute and prompt obedience on the 
part of the dog, which can be taught 
only by force: not necessarily roughness, 
but consistent enforcement of orders at 


all times. No perfect retriever was ever 
made by playful methods. 

True, you can make a retriever by the 
reward system or by playing with the 
dog; but, sooner or later, he will refuse 
to “ fetch ” when ordered, and then force 
must be applied and obedience of the 
order demanded or the dog will refuse 
whenever he sees fit. Hence I say, force 
must be used to make the perfect re- 
triever, and the same is true in reference 
to all other orders necessary to give a 
hunting dog when at his work. 

The number of pre-conceived ideas 
about dog training that are exploded 
when the novice has had a few months’ 
experience, can hardly be imagined. It 
was a good while ago, but not so long 
that the writer has forgotten his first 
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experience in trying to find out whether 
his pup was going to be gun-shy or not. 
(This is a first experience ; it never hap- 
pened again. ) 

The pup was a good, strong, well 
grown youngster of some 6 months of 
age, and the writer thought it was about 
time he should learn what the sound of a 
gun was like. So he took the pup out 
into the middle of a field, called his at- 
tention sternly and made him “ charge ” ; 
then he fired a load of about four drams 
black powder behind 11% ounces of shot 
from a 10-gauge gun, with a resulting 
explosion like a giant firecracker. A 
streak of dog in the direction of home, 
and all was over. Yes, he was gun-shy 
—no doubt about it. And so he was, for 


_a while, but eventually he got over it. 


More than half the so-called gun-shy 
dogs are made on this same principle. 
A dog that is naturally gun-shy can in 
most cases be cured by taking him afield 
with an old trained dog and exercising 
a little caution not to fire close over the 
dog until he is used to the gun. There 
are many funny old notions about dogs 
that are still implicitly believed in by 
people of (ordinarily) good common- 
sense. One is that it will ruin a dog’s 
nose to be fed meat during the hunting 
season. The fact is, that if you feed a 
hunting dog heavily just before start- 
ing afield, whether it be meat or just 
any old thing, he will not be in condi- 
tion for good work, for he will have 
lost his keenness and ambition to hunt. 
It is a safe axiom that a hungry dog will 
hunt better than a well fed o#€, and the 
reason is patent. 

Hunting dogs should be fed at night 
only, and then only after they have had 
an hour or so of rest from the day’s 
work. The best feed for them is meat, 
either raw or cooked, and plenty of it. 

Another notion is that an _ internal, 
generous dose of common black gun- 
powder dissolved in water is good for 
distemper. So it is. A dose of castor 
oil is almost equally as good, and the 
virtue lies in the action of the gunpow- 
der or the castor oil as a cathartic. An- 
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other notion is that the retrieving in- 
stinct is inherited, or rather that retriev- 
ers are born, and not made. Bosh! 
Bosh! and again Bosh! It is natural 
for a pup of any breed or without any 
breeding to carry things around in his 
mouth, and when it happens that he don’t 
drop whatever he is carrying but brings 
it along with him when you call him, 
you say, “See, look! he is a_ natural 
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that her owner has not been able to give 
the right amount of time to her field 
training. 

Bessie’s sire was Tom, of the kennels 
of the Duke of Devonshire; dam, Nellie. 
She is now 3 years old and has done 
some hunting—particularly in South Da- 
kota, where she showed her natural in- 
stinct in some excellent work on prairie- 
chickens. She is also a very intelligent 








A WISCONSIN EDITOR AND HIS DOG. 





born retriever.”” Allow me once more 
to say “ Bosh!’ Now I feel better. 
CuHaArtEs P. HuBBARD. 


AN INTELLIGENT SETTER. 


“ Bessie,” the English setter owned 
by Wilbur G. Weeks, editor of the Dela- 
van ( Wis.) Republican, has enough good 
blood in her to make her one of the 
best hunting dogs in the Badger State, 
but her education has been somewhat 
neglected of late, for the simple reason 


retriever, as those who have taken her 
along when duck hunting will testify. 
As is to be expected, Bess is a great pet 
—Editor and Mrs. Weeks regarding her 
as a member of the family. 

One day her mistress left her white 
Oxfords on a window ledge and went 
out to make a call. The wind blew the 
shoes to the lawn just about the time a 
shower commenced, but Bess was equal 
to the occasion—carrying the shoes to 
the barn and depositing them on a pile 
of hay. When Mrs. Weeks returned, 
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Bessie led the way into the stable, all the 
time displaying a regular I-have-some- 
thing-for-you look. The mistress found 
her footwear safe and dry and Bessie 
was awarded a loving pat on the head 
that seemed abundantly satisfactory. 


= 





A PROMISING FAMILY. 


WE print herewith a photograph of 
the Irish setter, Lady Pat (A. K. C. 
85,050) with her litter of eight puppies, 
sired by Shamrock Signal (A. K. C. 
65,296). Lady Pat is owned by C. P. 


SHORT BARKS. 


THE first trials on quail open with the 
meet of the Ohio Field Trial Association 
at Washington Court-house, O., Oct. 22. 

* OK * . 


THE dog fanciers of Springfield, Ohio, 
recently gave a ribbon show in connec- 
tion with the County Fair, benching 
some 130 dogs. The fair association 
benefited by the exhibit, the attendance 
was good and the judging of A. F. 
Hochwalt of Dayton seemed to give gen- 
eral satisfaction. 











“WANT TER 


Cte, 


BUY A PUP?” 





Hubbard, Atlantic, lowa, and is one of 
his private shooting dogs. Shamrock 
Signal is owned by D. L. Carmichael, of 
Chicago, and has been shown frequently 
on the bench, having at one time defeated 
the celebrated Champion Lord Lismore. 


—_—— ~~ -- 


TuHE first show of the Asbury Park 
(N. J.) Kennel Club was held Aug. 22. 
There were about 300 dogs benched and 
with pleasant weather and a large at- 
tendance the show was a pronounced 
success. 


THe West Canada Field Trial Club 
held its trials on prairie-chickens week 
before last at La Salle, Manitoba. The 
week following these contests, the Mani- 
toba Field Trial Club trials were held 
at the same place. Both meets were very 
pleasant affairs, with a large and en- 
thusiastic attendance. 

* * ok 

Ir is reported that some of the han- 
dlers around O’Neill, Neb., have been 
obliged to move their training quarters 
on account of a scarcity of birds—a con- 
dition directly attributable to a lot of 
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greedy, unscrupulous gunners whose 
practice is to scour the country several 
weeks in advance of the legal shooting 


season. 
*x* * * 


It is a broad-minded man who will 
cheerfully admit that his neighbor has a 
better dog than his own. It takes a man 
. of experience with dogs to recognize the 
good qualities of one put down to hunt 
in a strange country, after having been 
transported a thousand miles or so by 
rail, away from home. Many a shrewd 
dogman has secured a bargain from the 
novice who has brought a _blue-blood 
from the East to hunt on the Western 
prairies, because the novice’s entry, be- 
wildered by the unaccustomed sights and 
sounds and smells, fails to work well 
and is hence condemned. ° 

* * &* 

THERE has been a great deal of com- 
plaint from sportsmen, and more partic- 
ularly men interested in field trials, over 
the fact that the Nebraska game laws 
are so laxly enforced. This season the 
hunters have been killing young chickens 
since the middle of July and very few 
prosecutions have followed. The non- 
resident who goes to Nebraska for the 
shooting and pays his $10 license has a 
right to feel aggrieved over the scarcity 
of the birds, and a pertinent question is, 
“Where does the license money go?” 
It is supposed to pay for game protec- 
tion, but, for this season at least, it does 
not seem to be accomplishing much. 

* * * 

A boc will as a rule always work best 
on the game on which he was trained. 
For this reason the trainer should see to 
it that the dog in his first season gets as 
great a variety of game to work on as 
is possible. The ideal plan is to give 
the young dog, after he has been prop- 
erly yard broken, a month of moderate 
work on prairie-chickens, which will de- 
velop his speed and range; following 
this with a month or more on quail or 
ruffed grouse—shooting in cover to de- 
velop caution where needed. A dog 
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trained exclusively on birds in cover will 
seldom make a good ranger or be a fast 
one in the open country. 





A FAMOUS FIELD DOG. 





Rowdy, the red Irish setter shown in 
the accompanying photograph, has the 
reputation of being the most faithful 
hunter in the Illinois River Valley, where 
he is widely known. He was trained 
by Charles B. Ferguson, of Morris. Aside 
from this qualification, the dog has an in- 
teresting history, is marked to show that 
he has good blood, and at least two ex- 
mayors of Chicago have been glad to 
hunt behind him—namely, Carter H. 
Harrison and Hempstead Washburn. 

Rowdy is a Chicago dog. When he 
was 2 years old he was owned by one 
of the officers of the United States Steel 
company; but was stolen so many times, 
and cost the owner such an amount of 
money.to get him back, that he resolved 
to put him in kind hands and send him 
out of the city, and through a friend he 
was given over to Mr. Ferguson some 
10 years ago, who has owned him ever 
since. It is thus seen that the animal 
is about 12 years old, but his master says 
that he is almost as active as he was 
when he was being trained. 

Rowdy is a deep chested fellow, meas- 
uring 31 inches. Legs, breast and tail 
have the feather features that hunters 
are proud of. The dog is a loper—keep- 
ing up that kind of a pace the day long 
when he is on a hunt. i 

Mr. Ferguson says that he trained 
him on young prairie-chicken that were 
out of the shell but a short time. The 
owner followed close and talked to him 
like he would to a boy that he desired 
to teach some important accomplishment, 
and the faithful dog-pupil seemed to un- 
derstand everything that was told him. 

At one time the master of the dog was 

















so located that he was required to drive 
several miles to his work. Invariably he 
would take Rowdy and his gun in the 
surrey. Passing a stubble and the wind 
being right, he would say “ Hie on, Row- 
dy!” and instantly the dog was over the 
fence, head erect, for the scent that the 
wind brought to him. The master would 
sit in the buggy watching the dog, until 
suddenly the latter would stand as if 
glued to the soil. He had a covey of 
birds, and, no matter how far away he 
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him to start it up and the dog raised 
his fore-paw in a forward motion, when, 
right up almost from the dog’s nose, flew 
a prairie-chicken. Sometimes the dog 
would follow the birds that would run 
through the tall grass, but he would fol- 
low them until they finally stopped, when 
he would stand them until I would get 
up with him. He did so much work of 
this kind that he wore the hair com- 
pletely off his nose and you may see the 
scar there yet.” 











ROWDY AND TWO OF HIS COMPANIONS. 
Copyrighted, 1905, by C. B. FERGUSON, Morris, Ill. 





had left his master, he held them until 
the latter was ready for the get up. In 
this kind of hunting, Mr. Ferguson, 
hunting only in the morning, bagged 72 
birds in one season. 

“ One time,” relates the proud master, 
“Rowdy made a stand and when I 
reached him I thought that the dog had 
a false scent. To save my life I could 
not see anything in the direction of the 
animal’s steady gaze. I stood astride of 
him and strained my eyes for several 
minutes, but could see nothing. I told 





Besides following his natural instinct 
as a bird dog, Rowdy is house-broken 
and is a faithful guard against burglars. 
He is the pet of the household, especially 
of the young Fergusons. The picture 
shows him in the fond clasp of Master 
Wayne Ferguson and that of his play- 
mate and neighbor, Fred Ferguson. He 
is the inseparable companion, when not 
on a hunt, of these two boys, who stop 
their play to debate the question as to 
who owns the biggest part of him. 

Ravenswood, IIl. J. L. Grarr. 
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“Ever tell ye about the little gal that hid 
in the holler tree?” asked Granny Stokes, as 
she filled her cob-pipe from my pouch of Old 
Hillside. “She wasn’t my own gal, but I raised 
her from a baby—bein’ as all her kinfolks was 
killed when the cyclone went through this sec- 
tion—an’ I must say, though may be I 
shouldn’t, that never did a gal git brung up 
better nor turn out wuss. My ole man useter 
reckon that the big wind what killed the other 
critters jest blowed the sense plum out’n her, 
so fur it never got back. She never outgrowed 
her baby ways, but was allus traipsin’ ’roun’ 
in the woods, pickin’ flowers an’ lettin’ on like 
she could talk with the birds an’ squir’ls. The 
only varmint she couldn’t git on speakin’ terms 
with was a owl., They don’t stir much of day- 
times, an’ I gener’ly kept her pritty close of 
nights. Many’s the time she’s waked me up, 
hootin’ at ’em an’ cryin’ ‘cause she couldn’t 
make ’em hear an’ hoot back. Once she lit out 
an’ follered a squinch owl fer more’n five miles 
’roun’ an’ ’roun’ through the woods, an’ when 
we found her she’d got him treed an’ was 
tryin’ ter argy him inter bein’ sociable. 

“T reckon she was goin’ on ten when she 
went ter call on a big hoot owl that lived in 
a holler gum down by the crick. The Lord only 
knows how she clum ’way up thar—more’n 50 
feet—or why that fool ow! didn’t stay an’ peck 
her eyes out, instid of quittin’ its young uns 
like it did. Any way, when the owl flew out’n 
the hole Marthy Jane crawled in plum up ter 
her knees—which she hadn’t room inside ter 
go no furder. She’d shed her shoes afore she 
lit in ter clim’in’, but them bright red stock- 
in’s—I knit ‘em myself—stuck out amazin’. 
Bill Dickerson seed ’em, an’ he was workin’ 
over on the hill field a big mile away. Course 
he didn’t know nothin’ ’bout it’s bein’ Marthy 
Jane, but he knowed thar wa’n’t no call fer 
anything that red an’ wiggly ter be up in the 
bruck top of a gum tree; so here he comes with 
his ole rifle, jes’ pridin’ hisself on how he was 
goin’ ter kill some mighty fine an’ cur’us crit- 
ter. 

“All this time Marthy Jane was makin’ up 
ter them little owls an’ tryin’ ter interest ’em 
like. I reckon thar age was agin her makin’ 
much headway, fer one of ’em still had some 
chunks of aig-shell stickin’ ter his fuzzy feath- 
ers; but the little gal allowed that this was the 
chance she’d been waitin’ fer, ’cause the birds 
was bound ter git older if she’d only stay with 
’em long enough. Bill Dickerson he bellied 
down ter snakin’ it long afore he got in shoot- 
in’ range, an’ he crawled an inch at a lick till 
he got right smack. under the tree. A grape- 
vine sorter shet off his view of them laigs, but 
he was right smartly confident that they must 
be laigs of some kind, which it wouldn’t dew 
no good ter shoot at. He allowed ter wait till 
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whatever it was crawled plum out, bein’ as he 
had no extry am’nition along an’ so couldn't 
risk no skeerin’ shots. Bimeby Marthy Jane 
squirmed somethin’ fierce, ‘cause it was cramp- 
in’ of her in that little holler, an’ she kicked 
one of her stockin’s cl’ar off—an’ then Bil} 
Dickerson knowed it was Marthy Jane. Good.” 
ness me! but that man was sure skeered! He 
hollered up at her, but Marthy Jane never did 
like Bill Dickerson, an’ she wouldn’t answer. 
Bill Dickerson he was sure a panther or a 
eagle had kotched Marthy Jane an’ toted her 
off up thar’, an’ I reckon he more’n half be- 
lieved she was done eat up already—all but 
her laigs. Any how, here he comes, screechin’ 
an’ yellin’ fer me an’ the ole man; an’ fust he 
tells us to run down ter the big gum, an’ then 
he says we mus’n’t sorter go till he gits Big 
Tom Jackson an’ the Proffer boys, an’ ev’ry 
man, dog an’ gun this side of Flat Crick. He 
was so skeered he jes’ had the plum trembles, 
an’ the more he told us the less I knowed, til] 
bimeby he hollers out, ‘Pore Little Marthy 
Jane!’ That gives me an idee, an’ I goes ter 
the door an’ calls her, ‘You Marthy Jane! — 
jes’ like that—an’ she answers back, ‘Yes, Mom- 
my,’ right thar at me. I couldn’t see a thing 
out’n kelter *bout her, neither—’ceptin’ she 
was kerryin’ her shoes in one hand an’ a owl 
chicken in t’other; but that great big Bill 
Dickerson he jes’ wholloped down on the floor 
in a dead faint. No, sir, I never did see noth- 
in’ like it in all my life.” 

“And Martha Jane?” I queried—‘“ you said 
she turned out badly.” 

“Never amounted ter shucks. Wouldn’t go 
ter dainces, like other gals, nor set up fer a 
church member an’ try ter ketch a preacher. 
Jes’ kep’ on wand’rin’ ’roun’ in the woods, an’ 
when my ole man died she gethered onter his 
rifle an’ tuk ter killin’ game. Many’s the time 
Bill Dickerson tried ter come ter see her, an’ 
she’d turn him back with that old rifle, a-tell- 
in’ of him ter go down on the crick an’ find 
him a gal in a holler gum. Bill Dickerson he 
tuk this treatment mightily ter heart, he did, 
an’ one day he rid by an’ said as how he was 
goin’ away an’ never aimed ter come back. 
‘Never?’ says Marthy Jane. ‘Say! we'll talk 
that over atter we git back from the preach- 
er’s. Ride up ter yan stump, so I kin crawl 
up ahind the saddle.’ An’ so she rid off on the 
same hoss with that triflin’ Bill Dickerson, 
though the Lord knows how he ever scraped 
up money enough to marry on—I’m sure I 
don’t.” S. D. BARNES. 

a eee 


Writine from Riverside, Calif., Chester G. 
Sheldon says: “I write you this note express- 
ing my thanks for the No. 105 Stevens shotgun 
you sent me as a premium for six subscrip 
tions. It is a very handsome little gun and 
well worth the work that it took to secure. 
1.” 
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“INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS 


ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF 
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LWAYS THE SAME UNDER ANY CONDITIONS 


SMOKELESS 
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2 Savage 99 “Take-Down” Rifle 


(FH is the ideal big-game gun. Calibre 25-35, 30-30, 303, 
, 3 32-40, 38-53. The hammerless feature, which is a sure 
means of preventing accidents, and the cylindrical magazine, 
which maintains a uniform balance of the gun, are but two of 
the many points of superiority. The rifle is made to be taken apart 
and re-assembled without the use of any tools. This feature is not 
obtained at a sacrifice of either accuracy or shooting power, Twenty- 
two or 26-inch round barrel; weight, 7} Ibs. Net price, $20 00. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE TODAY. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 
6010 Turner Street, - - UTICA,N.Y., U.S.A, 


In writing te Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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The U. M. C. Co., following its usual custom, 
has ready for distribution several beautifully 
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colored hangers for window decoration during 
the hunting season. One of the shot she} 
hangers is shown herewith. Any dealer who 
wishes to receive a package suitable for com. 
plete window display has only to drop a posta} 
to the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 313 Broag. 
way, New York City, mentioning Sports Artgzp, 


_ ee 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

“I wisH to say,” writes Chas. T. Williams of 
Oelwein, Iowa, “that my dog ad. in your March 
issue brought me 35 or more inquiries and that 
I sold satisfactorily all that I had for sale” 


” 


* * * 


SportsMEN returning from Lake Chelan ang 
haunts in the district west of Spokane say that 
trout fishing has never been better in that part 
of Washington, the fish being of good size and 
weight. The fish are probably better protected 
in Chelan County than in any other in the 
State, for the reason that there the season does 
not open until July 1, while in other ‘parts of 
the State it is from 15 to 30 days earlier. 


* * * 


On Sept. 8th, at Watson’s Park, Chicago, a 
miss-and-out was shot with 16 starters. W. D. 
Stannard won the race, after breaking 11j 
without a miss—L. R. Barkley breaking 114, 
Friend Stannard then continued to shoot am 
finished with a run of 349 straight. This isa 
new world’s record on the miss-and-out prop 
osition, and is also a high testimonial for the 
arm used—an L. C. Smith automatic ejector, 
fitted with the Hunter one trigger. 


* * * 


Tue Handy Pocket Booklet of Game Laws of 
the United States and Canada is looked for 
about this time each year by sportsmen who 
are anxious to know just when and where they 
may shoot without the unpleasant sequel of a 
County Jail. This book includes the names of 
a large majority of the reliable guides of the 
Adirendacks and Maine Woods, where the 
guiue system has become firmly established, 
and will be mailed free to any sportsman who 
will mention Sports AFIELD and write to the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 315 Broadway, XN. 
Y. City. 

* * * 

We have the word of a number of reliable 
people to the effect that the Gibson System of 
Home Exercise is one of the best things er 
tant for the human body—especially for those 
whose work does not lead them daily into the 
glorious Outdoors. The writer of these lines 
has a number of friends who have followei 
Pref. Gibson’s directions with marked improve 
ment in their general health. The Hercule 
Club—used in the Gibson exercises—is an it 
vention of real merii, and those interested in 
better health conditions should send their at 
dress to R. Gibson, Box 3559 A., Boston, Mass 
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ON YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


Be sure t he properly equipped. Obtain 
the \TEVENS and you cannot go wrong. 
We make 


RIFLES from $2.25 to $150.00 
PISTOLS, from 2.50 to 6 50.00 
SHOTGUNS, from 7.50to 3500 


Ask your dealer and insist on our popular 
make. If you cannot obtain, we ship d'rect, 
carriage charges prepaid, upon receipt of cat- 
alog price. 

Send for 140 page illustrated catalog If in- 
terested in shooting, you ought to have it. 
Mailed for 4 cents in stamps to cover postage. 
Our a'tractive Hanger will be sent anywhere 
for 6 cents in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S. A. 





» MARBLE’S 
IMPROVED 
FRONT SIGHT 


may be jnstly described as a “long 
look ahead.” Having no stem to obstruct 
the view when “hoiding above,” it gives a 
complete view of the object aimed at, and en- 
ables one to make accurate shots at any 
rapge. without stopping to acjust rear sights. 
It is exceptionally valuable for running shots 
and is used for snap shooting by the most 
famous riflemen. » 
is of vt my ad Gold; 1-16, 3 82, or 4%4inch, 
The lustrous Pope’s Island Gold Bead in- 
stantly reflects the faintest rays of light and 
is clearly discernible in the early dawn or 
evening twilight—adding valuable moments 
both ends of the day and at the most favor- 
able time for securing shots at big game. 
Price, $1.00. State model and calibre, 


Marble’s Autor atic, Flexible-J int 
Rear Sight described in Catalog “ B.”” 


Marble Safety Axe Co., - Gladstone, Mich. 





Bristol = 
STEEL FISHING RODS 
ARE FULL OF PLAY 


of the right kind. Do half the work for 

the novice, and respond, as if endowed with 

intelligence, to the will of the skilled an- 

gler. Never ‘‘found wanting’’ when the 

fate of the ‘‘strike’’ depends on the rod. 

<Biisto} Steel Rods take the highest 

place for quality of material, 

perfect temper fine finish and durability. 

The combivation Reel and Hand e—the 

reel being in the centre of the handle—is 

most desirable, and takes up the slack 

quickly and easily. 

Look for our name and trade 

mark . on every 

AN Bisel reel seat. 

ae We have made 

“BRISTOL” 

Free, Rods for over 

poe \. 17 years. 

Lesutiful \. They are 

catalogue, show- guaran- 

ing rods for every teed. 
urpose, and rib- 


ng Combination Reel 
and Handle. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 


82 Horton Street, 
Bristol, Cona. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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- THE ROUSING OF BRUIN. 





“Years ago,” said Charles Gilbert, the veteran 
lumberman of Norway, Maine, “I was on a 
little hunting trip up in the Maine woods when 
I run across a bear. You see I wasn’t exactly 
hunting that size of game, for I had only a 
shotgun, but I got the bear just the same and 
the mat is before my fireplace today. 

“How did I do it? Well, I had just walked 
through an opening and was entering a cedar 
swamp on the other side of the brook, when | 
run onto a big bear sound asleep. That is, he 
was asleep when I saw him first, but I was 
so close that he woke up pretty lively. Guess 
the noise frightened him; at any rate, he came 
for me with the fury of a mad bull. I could 














CHARLES GILBERT. 





feel his hot breath and hear him snort all the 
while I was making tracks down the hill. They 
say a bear can’t run down-hill very fast, but 
this individual did a gait fast enough to suit 
me. Throw away my gun? Well, hardly! I 
got a little headway on His Bearship, and, 
taking my pen-knife, opened the longest blade 
and dropped it handle first into the shotgun. 
Turning carefully, I fired. Mr. Bear was so 
near I couldn’t help hitting a vital spot. He 
dropped to the ground, then came up again. I 
didn’t wait to see the effects of the pen-knife 
but continued my running act. That was un- 
necessary. When we skinned the bear, the pen- 
knife was found in his heart. Lucky? Well, 


mebbe, otherwise I reckon I wouldn’t be here 
to tell you the story.” 


Harry A. PACKARD. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





WE have just been shown the 16 N. R. A, & 
yards Miniature Standard targets (1 inch bull’s. 
eye) made by C. W. Robbins of Leicester, Eng., 
using a Savage Model 1905 target rifle and 
making 94 consecutive bull’s-eyes in 95 shots, 
scoring 474 out of a possible 475—shooting from 
the prone position, 


= + * 


FISHERMEN in the Spokane district have 
called upon Attorney General Atkinson to prose- 
cute alleged violators of the Washington fish. 
ing laws and it is likely that wholesale arrests 
will follow. The men complained of are resi- 
dents of Oregon, and are charged with violation 
of the statute prohibiting the holding of more 
than three licenses for operating pound nets 
and other fixed apparatus for catching salmon 
in the waters of the Columbia River. In one 
complaint it is-set out that two corporations in 
Oregon operate no less than 50 nets. 


* * *& 


MaGnoria Sprixes! How the heart of the 
man who has ever visited this section of Ala- 
bama, stirs at the mere mention! Magnolia 
Springs with its health-giving waters, its piney 
woods resonant with the call of Bob White 
to his demure little mate, its fine fishing and 
sailing trips, and its restful nights with the 
Southern Cross shining softly forth in the 
star-gemmed, velvet sky. When at Magnolia 
Springs, sportsmen and their families will of 
course “put up” at the Hotel Woodbound, pre 
sided over by John Walker, whose care for 
every guest will be pleasantly remembered by 
many readers of these lines. For more complete 
details our friends are referred to Mr. Walker 
at Magnolia Springs, Baldwin Co., Ala. 


~__- 


AN ANGLER’S ELYSIUM. 





According to advertisements, all summer re 
sorts are alike. They are the best ever; but if 
fishing is better anywhere else than it is in 
Georgian Bay, we do not know where it is. 
There is a greater variety of fish in these 
waters than anywhere else, and they are al- 
ways hungry. No one ever counted the fish in 
the Georgian Bay, but those that have been 
caught there have been counted and eaten, and 
if you read the Government reports on fisher- 
ies, you know that Georgian Bay supplies more 
fish than any other equal body of water in the 
world. The only place you can afford to fish 
is where the fish are numerous, big and de 
licious in flavor, and that place is Georgian 
Bay—so the fishermen say. Suppose you send 
for booklet, issued free by Grand Trunk Reail- 
way System, telling about the home of the 
bass, pickerel, pike and the noble trout family. 
Address G. W. Vaux, 917 Merchants Trust & 
Loan Bidg., Chicago, Ills. 
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WELCOME! 


Thousands pass through the door every 


year, and learn for themselves just 
how POSTUM and GRAPE-NUTS are 


made, and what they are made of. 


Then they know why Postum and 
Grape-Nuts contain the Brain and Body- 
building materials that make them famous. 


They see pure, wholesome food. 
They see immaculately clean processes. 


YOU are also invited, but if you can’t 
come in person, send your name and ad- 
dress for the booklet, “*The Door Un- 
bolted.” It’s beautifully illustrated, 
showing all the steps-in the manufacture 
of Postum and Grape-Nuts as clearly as 
good photographs can make it, and is next 
best to a personal call. 


DEP’T 4 
POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


POSTUM 


ST ET et an 
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SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Louis F. Luenrs, the well-known hunter and 
trapper of Monee, Ills., was a welcome caller at 
the Sports AFIELD sanctum last week. In com- 
pany. with a shooting chum he was bound for 
Prairie-Chicken Land—intending tv spend a 
month in the Crookston district of North Da- 
kota. 


In the realm of trap-shooting, Winchester 
shells continue to lead the procession. Out oti 
the five tournaments given by the Interstate As- 
sociation this year (which included the South- 
ern, Grand American, Eastern, Western and 
Pacific Coast Handicaps), Winchester shells won 
the principal event in four, and in the other 
one they took all honors but one. This is a 
grand record, and the Winchester people are 
rightly very proud of it. 


* 7 * 


AT the Ohio State rifle shoot, Chas. F. Queis- 
ser, of Granville, won the 500 and 600-yard 
novice matches and the Novice Mid-Range Ag- 
gregate Match. He also made a “possible” at 
800 yards and 46 at 1,000 yards, using Win- 
chester cartridges. At this same shoot the 
Clement Medal, for the 20-shot 1,000-yard match, 
was also won with Winchester cartridges. This 
was considered the highest honor of the tour- 
nament. 

” € . 

To save the life of a blooded fox-hound, 
wedged in a cliff 20 feet below the brink in 
the mountains above the Stehekin River, west 
of Spokane, R. N. Pershall risked his life at the 
end of a rope a few weeks ago. He reached the 
shelf in safety, fastened the rope around the 
dog’s body and the two were drawn to the 
cliff. The dog is owned by T. B. Hopper of 
Spokane and is one of a noted pack. It is 
learned that the dog was on the ledge 15 days. 


Makers of sportsman’s goods, men’s wear or 
any article of general utility would greatly in- 
crease the demand for their respective lines by 
advertising them in Sports ArieLtp. That dog- 
men too, as a class, are negligent of their own 
interests, let the following letter from G. M. 
Lancaster, Columbia City, Ind., attest. Writing 
under date Sept. 28th, Mr. Lancaster says: 
“Could you recommend to me some good beagle 
kennel? For the past year I have been looking 
in Sports AFretp to find where I could pur- 
chase some good beagle stock, but without suc- 
cess.” 

* * * 

Our esteemed friend and brother sportsman, 
A. L. Craig, Passenger Traffic Manager Great 
Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn., has kindly sent 
us a copy of his line’s very latest book for 
sportsmen, entitled “Shooting and Fishing in 
the Northwest”—a handsome little work of 
some 80 odd pages. It gives in condensed form 
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the game laws of all our Northwestern States 
as well as those of Nebraska and Iowa and eon’ 
tains a great deal of information relative to 
hotels, guides, etc. Any one contemplating , 
trip to our great Northwestern Gamelang 
should make it a point to send his address, to 
gether with two 2-cent stamps, to Mr. Crajg 
for a copy of the pamphlet. 

~ * *~ 


Writinc the Metropolitan Air Goods Co., 
Reading, Mass., about their excellent camping 
beds, A. L. Stroup, of Monte Vista, Colo, 
and a sportsman of wide experience, says: 
“Large sized Comfort Sleeping Pocket came to 
hand O. K. I have used it every night since ij 
came and like it very much. The air mattreg 
part is much superior to the air bed I haye 
been using, as it has no hard buttons to hol 
it in shape. I think you have the best camp beg 
that has ever been made and I have spent 
much time in the woods—tried dust, snow, 
rain, mud, rocks, hay, spruce boughs, sleeping 
bags, etc.—but you have the bed that will make 
the life of the sportsman longer and happier 
and add much pleasure to his sport afield.” 


* + ? 


Trout fishing in Idaho is something mor 
than passably good, judging by the following 
brief statement from Hon. S. McDowall of 
Denver, Colo.: “Rather unexpectedly I had oe 
casion to go to Salt Lake City, leaving ons 
Saturday morning and getting back the follow. 
ing Friday afternoon. Thinking it possible tha 
I might get a chance to try the trout in Idaho, 
I took with me my rods and spent 2% days near 
Mackay with a friend from ‘Zion.’ We caught 
340, but they averaged rather small, owing te 
the fact that the larger fish were spawning; 
there were but few 11 or 12 inches in length 
the general range being from 6 to 10 inche 
About 90 per cent were Eastern brook and th 
remainder rainbow trout—I do not think we 
got any of the native mountain trout.” 

s 3 * 


“Fitz,” a small terrier that for the past sh 
years has made his home with the Editor, du 
ing August last kept up a perpetual rolling 
and scratching. A close investigation revealed’ 
a number of angry red spots on the stomach 
as well as the presence of some—well, never 
mind how many—fieas. Knowing what wa 
best to do, we at once wrote our friends the 
Spratt’s Patent people, 450 Market St., Newark, 
N. J., and received by return mail a pint tind 
Spratt’s Dip. Preparing a bath according 
directions, we immersed the none too jubilant 
Fitz therein, and today there’s not a flea tok 
found on him. Spratt’s Dip is not only # 
instantaneous vermin killer, but is also a mot 
healthful disinfectant for the stables and ket 
nel. Their little brochure, “Dog Culture,” tal 
all about the Dip and a dozen other excelles 
remedies for the afflictions of our animd 
friends. Send your address for a free copy. 
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Model ’93, Large Caliber Rifle. 


=_ 


When the crash 


of the fleeing buck and doe makes your heart jump 
and brings your gun with a jerk to your shoulder, 


And your eye follows those good ZZervén sights 
as you lead the white flag for a shot, it’s a comfort 
to know the gun is going to do its part. 

Marlin Model ’93s are sure-fire and accurate. 
All Harlin rifles are simple, strong, easy to carry 
and have that balance which makes you shoot well. 

Marlin ’93 rifles are made in calibers .25—36 to 
.38-55. They are getting the best results every- 
where at big game, from Virginia deer to Kadiak bear. 

The barrels are of «Special Smokeless Steel,’’ 


the best obtainabie, and.are rifled deep and severely 
tested. 

The working parts are all of drop-forged steel 
blocks cut to simple patterns. All ZZzrv%iz parts are 
interchangeable. 

The ZZardin solid top is accident insurance of the best 
kind. The ZZervii side ejection throws the shell aside, not 
into the line of sight or into the eves. 

Remember all ZZZzrv%i Rifles are proved and tested fr 
safety. Safe, sure and strong. What more can we say to the 


. hunter of big and dangerous game? 


These and many other valuable ZzevZ features are fully explained in 


our handsome catalogue. 


Sent FREE upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 


The LLarlin Firearms ©., 49 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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HIMSELF 

S ean One of the best known 
campers in the west on the 
summit of the Olympic Moun- 
tains. 2,000 feet below he 
made camp and in his tepee 
he hada 


COMFORT 
SLEEPING POCKET 

He says, ‘‘We camped where 
it was wet, were rained on 
and snowed up for three days 
but the ComForT SLEEPING 
PocKeET and Air Bep made 
good through it all and beats 
the blanket bed or sleeping 
bag so far that there is no 
comparison.” 


Send at once for Comfort Sleeping Pocket Circular, 
ag only describes it fully but tells what others think 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., Reading, Mass. 














“The Harder it Blows—the Brighter it Glows.” 
THE 


Matchless (2c!) 


ndestructible 


Cigar Lighter 


Two-thirds 
actual size— 
with s de re- 
moved, show- 
ing fuse in 


Lights cigar, cigarette 
and pipe anywhere, at 
aoy time—in wind, 
rain or snow 2 
—on land or ight cigar, 
sea. cigarette or 
ies pipe. 

The 
Matchless 

Cigar 

Lighter 


The 
Matchless 
Cigar 
Lighter 


Fits the vest 
pocket likea 
match box. Is 
always ready 
and never 
fails to work. 
[t’s guaran- 
teed for two 
years, 


Is a necessity 
to the smok- 
er, especially 
the Anutomo- 
bilist, Yachts 

man, Golfer 
or Sports- 
man. 


Your dealer has ("r can get) “‘The Matchless Cigar 
Lighter.” If he won’t, we will mail you one postpaid, 
with instructions for use and our two year guarantee, 
on receipt of price—50 cents. Illustrated and descrip- 
tive circulars on application. 


The Matchless Cigar Lighter Mfg. Co., Dept. 3, 
16 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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ARRANGEMENTS have been completed by the 
Spokane Fishing Club to place 200,000 trout 
fry in the Spokane River. They were hatched 
in the plant on the Little Spokane River and 
are in excellent condition. 


* * = 


Our long-time friend, Billy Heer, is still win- 
ning nearly every tournament he attends. At 
Scammon, Kansas, Sept. 13, he broke 389 ex 400, 
finishing way ahead of his nearest opponent. 
U. M. C. Arrow shells were in his gun as usual. 
At the Marshalltown shoot Harry Taylor, shoot- 
ing U. M. C. shells, won the highest average, 
breaking 381 ex 400. Mr: Taylor is one of the 
finest amateur shooters in the country and 
shoots U. M. C. shells both on the duck marsh 
and at the traps. 

* 

At the big National tournament held at Sea 
Girt, N.. J., Aug. 27 to Sept. 6, Winchester rifles 
and cartridges won the highest honors. The 
President’s Match, for the Military Champion- 
ship of the United States—by far the highest 
honor of the tournament—was won by Ernest 
C. Simpson, Co. F, 2nd Reg’t, C. N. G., using 
Winchester factory-loaded cartridges. Other 
matches won with Winchester cartridges were 
the All Comers’, Kuser Rapid Fire, Gen’l. E. P. 
Meany, Individual Rapid Fire, Spencer Match, 
etc. The winning of these matches under the 
severe conditions of the National tournament 
show that Winchester ammunition is supreme 
in quality. 

* * * 

Ci.ARENCE A. Muxcu of the Sports Afield force 
has just returned from a three-weeks vacation 
spent in the Fond du Lac and Green Bay dis- 
trict of “Old Wisconse.” Prof. Murch is a sports- 
man through and through, and, now that he 
has returned to the home ranch in Fair Ne- 
braska, his enthusiasm for Wisconsin’s sport 
afield may be kept within bounds. We doubt 
it, however; for when last we saw him—a fine 
specimen of the physical man in boating togs, 
with cuticle tanned to a dark coffee stain and 
wide-spreading sombrero a la Mexicano—it was 
bubbling out of him in all directions. In addi- 
tion to other accomplishments, Prof. Murch is 
a warm believer in the small-gauge shotgun, 
having repeatedly offered to take the Editor 
eut to his favorite duck marsh and show him 
“how to do it.” “I'll back that little gun of 
mine any where, any time, against any of your 
big blundering 10 and 12 gauges,” he says— 
and he means it. 

* * * 

In Chicago the name Washington Shirt Com- 
pany stands for originality and good taste in 
men’s fixings. As will be seen by referring 
to our advertising pages, this firm is just now 
calling our readers’ attention to their special 
line of Sheppard Plaid Neckwear—a style and 
texture of tie that every one must needs ad- 
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mire. This house deals in men’s wear of al} 
sorts—supplying the very latest “creations” a¢ 
the lowest prices consistent with reliable, high. 
grade goods. Their new Free Delivery propogj- 
tion (described on Page 1 of catalogue) brings 
the Chicago market to your door without a 
penny of additional charge to you. Of especia) 
excellence are their lines of full-dress and neg. 
ligee shirts, neckwear of the latest fashion, gen. 
tlemen’s house coats, driving mufflers, fancy 
vests and traveling bags. Write to the Wash. 
ington Shirt Co., 177 Adams St., Chicago, Ig, 
and ask for Special Catalogue No. 22 A., which 
will be mailed free of charge to any reader of 
Srorts AFIEDD. 





* 7 * 


Voicinec his commendation of Jack London’ 
story, “The Call of the Wild,” Dr. A. J. Wood. 
cock of Byron, Ills. (widely known as the 
Sage of Riverside), writes: “An excellent ap. 
imal hero story, this, having for its centra} 
figure Buck—a grand St. Bernard whose body 
Mr. London has seen fit to illuminate with 
the soul of a man, even with that of Richard 
Coeur de Lion. Judge Miller, Buck’s master, 
was a fancier of dogs and educated parrots— 
a lover of animals and birds, wild or domestic— 
and in the seventies lived in the Santa Clara 
Valley, California. If the writer remembers 
correctly, the Judge went from Rockford, Ills, 
to California. He was a life-long friend of 
the Maj. Albert Woodcock, who in 1875, when 
Probate Judge of Ogle County, with his wife 
Jennie, traveled much on the West Coast and 
passed many happy days and weeks at. the 
hospitable ranch home of Judge Miller. The 
Judge’s mother, a sweet old lady, lived with 
him. The Major said that at night the most 
soul harrowing cries, sobs and lamentations 
seemed to come from her apartments, and 
that he and Jennie felt great compassion and 
sympathy for the Judge and his mother, until 
the cries were located in the throat of one of 
the Judge’s pets—-an irascible Spanish-Ameri- 
can parrot, whose habit it was to swear by day 
and cry by night.” 


conn riinememeseie 


OF INTEREST TO RELIABLE PEOPLE. 





“The man who hath no music in his soul, 

Nor is not moved by concord of sweet seunds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoil. 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

So sang England’s Sweet Swan of Avon long, 
long years ago. And today, when one thinks 
of music, he thinks of Edison and his mar 
velous phonograph. In this connection ou 
readers will do well to read the ad. of Frederick 
Babson, who is personally known to us as & 
reliable gentleman, and whose address is Suite 
1537, No. 150 Michigan Ave., Chicage. His 
phonographs are genuine Edison preduetions 
and he will place one in your home at the low 
rate of two dollars a month. Further “= 
by mail on receipt of your address. 
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Price (Nickel) 


$6.00 





























































Quality ™ 


Counts First 


in the selection of a revolver. In case of emer- 
gency your life may depend upon its accuracy and 
‘the quickness and certainty of its action. 


H. & R. Hammerless Revolvers 


are weapons that can always be depended on, no matter how suddenly they may be called 
upon. Simplicity of construction, perfect safety, absolute reliability in action and superior 
accuracy are the qualities which characterize them. With proper care they last a life time. 
Cannot be fired except by pulling the trigger, insuring against accidental discharge. 
Rigid inspection before leaving the factory insures against flaws or defects of any kind. 
Has independent cylinder stop. The automatic shell-ejecting device makes reloading 
easy. Don’t be tempted by low price into buying a cheap and inferior revolver, when 
you can buy an ‘‘H. & R.’’ Hammerless Revolver, 32 or 38 caliber, 5 shot, 3-inch barrel, 
nickel-plated, for $6.00. -Made also with 4, 5 and 6-inch barrels. 

Sold by Dealers in Reliable Sporting Goods. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them, we will ship direct prepaid on receipt of price. 
Send for catalogue of our Revolvers and Single Guns. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 235 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 




















PORTFOLIO OF ART GEMS 
SHOOTING J ACKETS Free! Beautiful Life-like Study, “The Dream Maiden” 


In Full Color With Every Order. 


These famous pictures by the foremost of the 
world's greatest artists have been reproduced by 
us on artists’ finest paper, full India tint, size 
7x10, and exqui-itely HAND PROO FED ia 
beautiful sepia color. duplicating exactly the rich 
beauty of the orizinal pa ntings. We send a full 
set of twelve of these entrancing 

Studies of the Human Form Divine 
for only 5vc. Any one of them is worth many 
times the price asked, and 'o give you the oppor- 
tunity to examine them at your leisure, we will 
promptly refund your money, if you are ‘dirsatis- 
fied. Send your order NOW, enclosing 5c, U. 8. 
stamps, money order or currency, and we will 
inclute free an extra complimentary picture in colors, ent:tled 
“The Dre+sm Maiden,” together with life-like illustrations from our 
immense list of art pictures. Send at once, today, to 


Gordon Gray Co., Dept. A 57, 1209 Foster Ave., Chicago, 
| BIG GAME %22/3.::232% 

all residue of black orsmokeless ? 

3.00 $4.50 $6.0 asaome sr 4, 


Guaranteed all wool, seamless, elastic, close 
fitting, but not binding. Comfortable and con 
venient. Designed especially for duck shooters, 
trap shooters, ete., but suitable for all outdoor 
purposes Must be seen to be appreciated. Made 
only in three colors—Dead Grass, Oxford Giay 
and Scarlet. 


Send us your address for one of our Gun 
Catalogues. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 
683 Broadway. - - - #$NEW YORK. 














wae sam = Senge 5 
G. W. COLE CO. \2 Washinge 
ton Life Bidg., New York City. 





















tt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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AT the recent Denver shoot W. R. Crosby, 
shooting his Parker gun, scored 298 ex 300, and 
won the Western Handicap with the record 
score of 97 ex 100 at 21 yards. At the Indian 
Tournament, Mr. Crosby scored 583 ex 600. At 
the Pocatello (Idaho) shoot, the Parker again 
took high averages—first and second—W. R. 
Crosby scoring 409 ex 425, and Walter Huff, 407 
ex 425. 

Gro. K: Mackie of Scammon, Kansas, an ama- 
teur, with his Parker gun has made some cork- 
ing records. At Carthage, Mo., he scored 381 ex 
400, with a straight run of 125. At Lincoln, 
Neb., he won Second High Average (466 ex 500). 
At Schmelzer’s Park, Kansas City, he made a 
straight run of 101; while at the Great Bend 
shoot he was one of 5 men to make 397 ex 400— 
all with his old standby, the Parker gun. 

s os 7 

Daviv Davies, sportsman, globe-trotter and 
ship-builder of Llanidloes, Wales, has cabled to 
W. H. Wright that he will shortly reach Spo- 
kane, to go on a big game hunt. Mr. Davies, 
who owns extensive shooting preserves in Great 
Britain, will be joined by -a party of London 
and Dublin friends and they will make quite 
a stay. Mr. Davies was in the Idaho hills 3 
years ago, when he bagged one of the largest 
bears ever seen in the Northwest. 

s * * 

We have just received from the Marlin Fire- 
Arms Co., 49 Willow St., New Haven, Conn., 
an interesting 4-page folder describing their 
new Model No. 21 repeating shotgun. This arm 
is exceptionally well made, each gun being care- 
fully tested before it leaves the factory. It is 
made in take-down form, with straight grip, 
and comes in four styles—namely, Grade A. 
($22.25 list); Grade B. ($29.00 list); Grade C. 
($38.50 list); and Grade D. ($85.00 list)—the 
latter having highest quality Damascus barrel, 
elaborately engraved frame, and stock and fore- 
end of Circassian walnut. The solid top frame 
and side ejector on these guns insure safetv 
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and comfort for the shooter; added to which iy 
the well-known Marlin breech-bolt, excluding 
rain, snow, dirt, twigs and sand from the work: 
ing parts. The Marlin Featherweight take 
down .22-calibre repeating rifle also seems to be 
a great favorite this year the country over. 
With 20-inch round barrel it weighs less than 
four pounds—its list price being $12.50. On 
receipt of six cents in stamps for postage, the 
complete Marlin catalogue will be sent to any 
one mentioning Sports AFIELD. 


> 


AN ATTRACTIVE HANGER, 





The U. M. C. Co., following its usual custom, 
has ready for distribution several fine colored 
lithograph hangers for window decoration dur- 
ing the hunting season. One of these Shot 
Shell Hangers appears in this issue. Any deal- 
er who wishes to receive a package suitable 
for complete window display, has only to men- 
tion Sports AFIELD and drop a postal to A. C. 
Barrell, Adv. Dept. Union Metallic Cartridge 
Co., 315 Broadway, New York City. 
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THE GREAT NORTH COUNTRY. 

Nimrod was a mighty hunter, but had he 
hunted in the “Temagami” region he would 
have been a mightier one. Nimrod hunted for 
glory, but Temagamians hunt for game. Those 
Indians, who made the first canoe of birch bark 
long ago, were our greatest benefactors. The 
children of these Indians know the canoe, and 
they know how to use it, and if you go to 
Temagami this summer they will paddle your 
canoe in their own superb way. They will be 
the best guides you ever had. Students who 
camp in summer along the Temagami lakes 
are able to do two years work in one. Finest 
of fishing and hunting. Easy of access by the 
Grand Trunk Railway System. For informa- 
tion and beautiful descriptive publication, ad- 
dress G. W. Vaux, 917 Merchants Trust & Loap 
Bldg.. Chicago, Ills. 








Attention, Sportsmen! 


Do you want the best clothing made for Hunting 
and Fishing? Then wear the 


the 
ht of game and ? 


are raised 


off the arms 


This fold takes 


she 
in the act of shooting 


when they 


UPTHEGROVE MAKE 


For 25 years it has stood the test. 10 oz. Waterproofed Duck Coat 
(like cut) $5.00. Raioprsof Coat, finest made $800. Made to your 
measure and made to fit. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


The Upthegrove Sporting Goods Co., 
Dept. F{, No. & Green Street, : 


Valparaiso, Indiaaa. 
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RIPPLEY’ 


ING, LIVERY AND PLEASURE STEEL BOATS 


Very steady. Run well. Nothing to ae * = shrink. Made 


of best gaivanized steel. Indestructible. 


air chambers. 


Unsinkabie. We manufacture a comp’ aeased Stee! Launches, 
Halis and meta! Life Boats. Catalogue shows other designs. 


Our prices are 25 to 35 per cent. less than others’, 


RIPPLEY HDWE. CO., Box S, Grafton, Ills. 





P & S. KENNELS. 


Breeders of English 
Setters. A postal brings 
you a lists of of 
shooting dogs, b 
bitches and puppies. 
for sale at ali times 
The Imported English 
setter, LINGFIELD 
BRAGG at stud. He 
is a field trial winner 
and also a thirty-siz 
times bench winner. 
Send for handsome 
illustrated souvenir 
— of this great 
og. 


R. S. BARRETT, 


di—L. Lemcke Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Attention, Sportsmen! 


You want your trophies ** done right,’’ 
so that every one will admire them. 

will mount game specimens 

of any kind, as well as tan- 

ning skins for rugs, and will 
guarantee that all work from 

my shop will retain its natural 
appearance; also that the 

prices shall be most reasonable 

for quality of work. Send me 

a trial order and you will not 

want any other taxidermist to do 
your work. Price-list mailed to any 
addresa on receipt of a 2-ct. stamp. 


GUSTAV BODEN, Taxidermist, 


355 Monroe Avenue, DETROIT, MICH 


Special Offer! 


The first 19 persons sending us SIX new yearly subscrip- 
tions at $1 50 each, will receive an 


Upthegrove 
Hunting Coat 


made te their own special measure. ‘These coats sell at 
.00 each, and are well worth the price asked for them. 
illustration and — about coat see advt. of U 
pe Sporting Goods Co. on another page. For sample 
and subscription blanks address, 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 
858 Dearborn St., - Chicago, Ills. 








Hunters! Fisher- 
men! Lovers ef 
Nature! The art of 
@ taxidermy has long been 
kept secret, but we 
now teach you how to 


Mount 
Birds anima 


—an art as peelisctar sta 
sculpture, yet an art that every man, 
woman and child can ame a 
Wonderfully fascin 
my soon becomes a hobby of enineas 
men who are lovers of nature. 


rN | 
Decorate YourDen 


Decorate it with your own trophies of 
the gun and rod as mounted by yourself. 


A few good specimens will pay for our entire course 
in saving you the fees of a professional taxidermist. 

Or you can sell your mounted trophies or mount 
specimens for other people. A remarkable profit- 
able occupation or side line—remarkably proft 

This school with J. W. Elwood (former pt tae nen we 
schools in Iowa) as ts manager, and the cou 
artist as director, won the First Grand Prize > aml alae eight moe 
medals for its great dermy exhibit at the Portland, 
Oregon, Exposition. 

The fact that we "successfully teach taxidermy by corre- 
spondence is shown by hundreds and hundreds of letters 
from graduates. [2 Here, for instance, is a 
photograph of a deer-head *mounted after five 
weeks at gg ag instructions by one of 
our students, Dr. Hiese Warner, 112 arborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill ieee you eatis- 
faction, or charge no he ition, 


for free catalog and 
Write Today onsets 
of the beautiful Taxidermy magazine, showin, 
pictures of birds, fishes and game as mounted 
correctly and artistically. Write also for the 
special offr we are now making to a limited 
number of students. Wr'te teday. 


N.W.SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 


during your 4@ 








62 B st., OMAHA, NEB 
Hotel Woodbound 


Magnolia Springs, 
Baldwin Co., 
ALABAMA. 

A beautitul Winter Resort. Fishing 
an [lunting. Send for Beoklet. 
JOHN WALKER, prop., or_ 
Geo. W. Garside 2012 State 8t., Chicago 
Tel. Calumet 2389. 








O N ‘ Your neems may he worth THOUS- 

G ANDS OF DOLLARS. Bend theo to 

, . us for the music. Accept no offer before 
WRITERS ee “Music, Song and Meney.” 


t is fre 
HAYES MUSIC com PAN Y, 206 Star Bldg.; Chieago. 





WE ARE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Hollow Collapsible Pneumatic Canvas Decoys 


If you want a decoy that is LIFE LIKE, CONVENIENT and ab- 
solutely all Canvas except the Valve (made without use of WOOD or 
WIRE), weight only 4 ozs. each and can be folded smal! enough to put 
in vest pocket, we can farnish it. Don’t confuse our decoys with those 
that only PARTIALLY collapse. Write for new ci:cular. 


CANVAS DECOY COMPANY, 


Union City, Tennessee. 
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Remington Autoloading Shotgun 


BROWNING'S PATENT. 


Can be obtained with extra barrrels, either modified 
choke or cylinder bore, 26 or 28 inches. 


Send your address for Special Descriptive Catalogue. 
Large Genera! Catalogue sent Free on Request. 


BROWNING BROS. COMPANY, - ° 


Ogden, Utah, 








Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Used by the leading kennel owners and breed- 
ers throughout the world. 


We a's” manufacture jal- 
ly prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, 
Poultry. Pigeons, Game, 
Birds, Fish, Send for Cata 
logue, ** Deg Culture.” which 
contains practical chapters on 
the feeding. ken neling and 
general management of dogs, 

also chapters on cats. 

SPRATT’S PATENT (AM.) LTD., 
450 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
714 8. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1279 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 
988 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal, Canada. 














THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 


MINERAL WELLS 


The Great Texas Health 
and Pleasure Resort 


NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
Write for MINERAL WELLS BOOKLET and NEW 
BOOK ON TEXAS—Free to any address. 
E. P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Dallas, Tex. 
$60 to $90 per Month and expenses 
WE P A to men or women to manage our busi- 
ness in assigned districts. Salary sure 


and paid weekly. —~-— money advanced. No experi- 

ence « capital required. Weiostructand furnish everything 

free. Permanent. Otherslikeit Whvnotvou? Investigate. 
C, W. Stanton Co., 312 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








A Strerr tite 
Himediryeny Qeatoud 
Send for Our New Illustrated 1906 Catalogue. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. ; 





Indian Moccasins, 


Made of Genuine Moosehide, embroidered: 
with Indian tribe designs. 

Men's sizes, 6-11, $2 75, Ladies’ and Boys, 24, 
$2.25, Youths and Misses, 11-1, $2 00, Chil- 

dren's (cloth tops), 5-10, $1.25 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

Money refunded if not gatisfactery. 
We also supply handsome MOCCA- 
SIN SLIPPERS, same material, sizes 
and prices as above. They are artistic, sensible and the most com 
fortable home foot coverings imaginable. Write for Illustrated Ciret- 
lar and price list of Moccasins and Snow Shoes of every plion. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield. 
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Sheppard Plaid Neckwear 

















Black and White 
or 
Blue and White 


Soft, Durable Louisene Silk 
Extra Length 


FOUR-IN-HANDS 
A5c Postpaid 


We Bring the Chicago Market to. 
Your Door. 











DOUBLE 
THICK 


NITRO 
BREECH 


















EW shooters realize that the pressureexerted 
at the breech by an ordinary joad of Nitro 
powder runs up as bigh as 6.000 to 10.000 
P ds to the eq inch andinsomecas¢s 

Rm | even much higher. 

To stand this enormousstrain with safety, 

t is necessary that the barrels be extra 

strong and heavy at the breech, where the 
strain is greatest. 

¥ We have barrels made to our special order with 

extra heavy, double thick Nitro breech which will 

stand a busting pressure of about 40.000 pounds to 

_ square inch—thus insuring abso:ute safety to the 

shooter. 

§ Send for Art Catalogue and Special Prices on 17 

Different Grades, from $17.75 to $300. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Lock Box No. 9, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


VICTORY! 


You can’t miss them with a 

























This is just one of our NOBBY 
ITEMS IN MEN’S WBAR, as @ 
leok at our large Catalogue; No. 
22 A will show (free), We make 
@ specialty of popular articles for 
men and supply the Newest and Best at Lowest Prices. 
This same service is extended to Mail-Order patrons 


\ AS SLO), 


177 Adams street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























The SMITH GUN won the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap of 1902 and of 1906. 
-. Tne SMITH AUTOMATIC EJECTOR, 

fitted with the HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER, 











SMITH. won the Grand Eastern Handicap i» 
Mention Sports A field Philadelphia. [ ! 
and send for Art 
Catalogue. 





~~ Fulton, N.Y. 
PARKER STANDS for 


THE GUN OF QUALITY. 


Quality is of peramount im- 
a. The Parker Gun 
ies sey game tee ree of 

orid and stands today 
better than ever. 

The best gun value in the 
world. Dollar for Dollar, it 
cannot be equalled. We have 
never sold cheap, trashy guns, 
and the Paker isalways found 

pestin the end. The gun 
for you. Let us assist you. 
Write today. 


PARKER BROS., * Sens Barwon Soe" 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 


HUNTER ARMS CO., 





QUALITY 


135,000 
IN USE. 
























SPORTS AFIELD. 

















PAPA AAA 


How Many Friends 


HAVE YOU? 


















Show them Sports Afield and Get 
their Subscriptions. 

For SLX subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send you a STEVENS No, 105 SINGLE. 
BARREL SHOTGUN, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. We have sent out a great many of these guns, and every 
one who has got one speaks highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. 

The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at. once. It was won by years of hard sheot- 


ing on the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we 
will send an 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No. 1, (listed at $40.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, f 
foil pwtol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 

3 + ag with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every 
respect, and your wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most eare- 


A Parker Hammerless 


For Forty-five Subscriptions. 


The Parker Gun—familiarly known as the ‘‘Old Reliable’’—has so secure a place in the affec- 
tions of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
It is used by such crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins ef Fargo,” 
Chan Powers and others. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker 
Brothers’ factory, and made to your special order, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN— 
Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12or 16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American 
stock, «hecked and engraved ; either full pistol or straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For 
SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at $80.90), with fine Damascus steel 


———— 
A Marlin Take- 


Down Repeating | 
Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions, A six- 9} 
shot repeater, made by the inventors of the famous Marlin rifle The bar §} 
rel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs, 
** All fall-choked barrels.’? write the Marlin Fire Arms Co, ‘‘are guaranteed to target better than 
325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.’ 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
AAAAAAA APA APA ADA DADS SS SS 
it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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HUNTING 


HUNTING Ree 
inthe a= 

LAND of 

HIAWATHA 


By A. D. SHAFFMASTER 


“Seven seasons of delightful outings are graphically 
told. It is written in the form of a journal—thereby re- 
taining much of the freshness and accuracy of a personal 
diary.”—Chicago Daily News, 


“A pleasant chronicle of camp life and incidents per- 
taining to hunting trips in the vicinity of the Tahquamenon 
River.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“The book rings true—as we can testify from actual ex- 
periences in that paradise of sportsmen, the great North 
Woods.”—Sports Afield. 


Illustrated with Photographs taken by the Author. 
185 Pages. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 


A TOOL KIT FREE 


To any one sending us 3 
yearly subscriptions (your re 
newal will count as 1) at $1.50 
each, we will send a 


Napanoch 
Pocket Knife 
Tool Kit, 


postpaid, fiee of charge. If 
you can send only 2 subscrip- 
tions, add 50 cts. additional in 
cash—making total of $3 50— 
and the too! kit is vours. This 
kit sells for $225 and you 
would not part with it for 
twice the amount, if it could 
not be replaced. 

For further particulars see advt. elsewhere in this 
issue. Sample copies for canvassing free. npon ap- 


plication to SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 











ILLINOIS RIVER FOLDING 


D ECO ale S 


—. aS Three ata Time; many other 
(PATENTED) advantages Pr ce a doz. 
Reynolds’ Double DUCK CALL. Er 
sounds at each end; two calle in one. Price, $1.00. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
J.W Reynolds, Mfr., 68 S. Morgan St., Chicago. 





Mr. Edison Says: 


“I want to see a Phono- 
graph in every Ameri- 
can Home.” 


An offer open to every 
responsible person. 





No Money Down! 


Free Trial 


The Edison, the genuine Edison!—positively on 
free triulin yourown home! No. O. D.—noguar- 
antee required. If acceptable pay lowest cash 
price at 50 Cts. a Week (larger installments for 
larger outfits) without even interest on payments 
buys a genuine 
2 .00 a Mont Edison outfit! 
Remember—nothing down—no C. O. D.—we want you 
to see the great Edi:on outfit and compare it with any 
of the imitation machines sold at many times the price 
of the Edison outfits. 
WRITE TODAY for the great Edison catalogs and 
full explanation of this wonderful offer—free p 


FREDERICK BABSON, 


ison P grap 
149-150 Michigan Ave., Suite 1537, Chicago 


100% PROFIT 


and more is being made in 
NEVADA MINING sTOCKS 


Greatest excitement since 1849. Manhattan, Bull ‘ 
Goldfield and Tonopah districts are all booming. People 
who know this new mining country and existing condi- 
tions say the boom has only just begun. Now is your time 
to buy for large profits, before prices go up on the jum 
and get too high. We know of one very promising st 
that can be had at25cts per share if bought atonce. The 
allotment «ffered at this price is smal! and wil! no doubt 
be snapped up quickly, as the prospects seem good to make 
100 per cent protit or more within 90 dave Other stocks 
from 5 cts to 50 cts. per share. Send for free illustrated 
Nevada prospectus, maps and full information. 


UNION SECURITY CO., 
698 Gaff Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 











CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE ate cnanian 
Pepsin + 
Gum + + 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations. 
¥or Sale at Every Drug Stere 


(n4.4444444444446444444646446464446664@ 
BO O96644646666646644666666666664 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afieia.” 





















SPORTS AFIELD. 












BIG GAME ==:2e2 
BEAR - MOOSE - DEER op tehe_2 version. 


ONTARIO, QUEBEC, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
All have splendid hunting territory. 
Ask or write for a copy of ‘‘ Fishing and Shooting.” 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
E.¥.Skinner,458 Broadway.N.Y. F.R.Perry,362 Washington St.,Boston. A.C.Shaw,232 So.Clark St. Chicago 























HAVE YOU HEARD THE NEWS? 


Two important Items—and a Third. 


1, The Stevens No. 17 Favorite Rifle is now made with a Sporting Rear 
_and Rocky Mountain Front Sight (as shown in cut), making it in every respect 
the equal of the higher-priced arms. Adapted to all the R. F. .22 cartridges, 
Stevens .25 R. F., and .32 Long R. F. Oiled walnut stock and forearm, rubber 
butt-plate; 22-inch barrel; weight, 414 pounds. 
















2. During the angling season—June 
to October—we will give one of these 
rifles as a premium for a club of eight 
subscribers, at $1.50 each. It is yours 
for a few hours’ work—SPORTS AFIELD does its own talking. 

3. Or for six subscribers we will give a No. 105 Stevens shotgun. Sin- 
gle barrel; top snap, low rebounding hammer; special “Electro” steel, choke 
bored for nitro powder; varnished walnut pistol-grip stock, rubber butt plate; 
12, 16 or 20 gauge; barrels, 26 to 32 inches, according to gauge. Will shoot 
with any gun in the market. 
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No use trying to 


get your muscles up to this pitch with. dumh bells, chest- 
weights, etc. Muscle alone won’t doit. LET ME TELL 
YOU of an easy way to enlarge your arms ONE INCH or 
more, breathe naturally and increase your strength 50 PER 
CENT in ONE MONTH. Develop your chest, shoulders 
and legs to a wonderful extent, strengthen your HEART, 
LUNGS, NERVES and all the INTERNAL muscles. Rid 
yourself of catarrh, rheumatism, writer’s cramp, dyspepsia 
and constipation, and attain robust health, great strength, youthfal vigor and a clear complexion. 


Dr. F R. L. Smith, of >. Equitable Life Assurance Society, of Brooklyn, N. Y., writes:—‘ Your System and the 
fi Club i he size of my arms an inch, and my strength fully 60 per cent in thirty days.” 


WRITE our: Address, R. GIBSON, Boston, Mass., Box 3559 A, 


HUNTERS’ TICKETS 
FROM CHICAGO 


VIA THE 
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ON SALE DAILY to NOVEMBER 15th 


LIMITED TO 
DECEMBER 5, 1906. 


$12.65 to MEDFORD and Retum 
12.95 to CHELSEA and Return 
13.35 to RIB LAKE $§and Return 
13.30 to WESTBORO and Return 
13.55 to OPEMA and Return 
14.00 to PRENTICE and Return 
15.20 to LADYSMITH and Retarn 
14.15 to PHILLIPS and Return 
14.85 to *FIFIELD and Return 
15.15 te PARK FALLS and Returm 
15.25 to BUTTERNUT and Return 
15.70 to GLIDDEN es and Return 


Excellent Hunting Along This Line 


“ee = For fall information apply to 
GEO. J CHARLTON, Cewense Assrencen Acenr F. B. MARTIN, Co. 2. & TT. Acs 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 204 S, Clark Street, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 











Wilson’s Complete Cooking 
and Serving Outtit 


consisting of 58 pieces, as shown in cut. 
Everything necessary to cook in all styles, 
for a party of six. Ovens made of smooth, 
heavy steel, cemented seams, no solder. 
When packed may be locked. No experi- 
ment. Man’f'rs of high grade Tent Heat- 
ers, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell Boxes and 
Minnow Pails. Send for Circular. 


Pat. March 10,186. =F, Cortez Wilson & Co., 
239 and 241 Lake Street, Chicago, Ills. 





1434x1034x8. Wt. 20 Ibs. 





tn writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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AFIELD. 








Wants, For Sa ce, Eto. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading fo: 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








OR SALE.—TEN PAIRS OF WILD MiLLARD DECOY 
ducks; $100 each. R L. WILSON, Coa! Valley, Ils. 





OR SALE.—FINE MALLARD DUCKS. PRICE, $2.50 
per pair. Address. L B. EUMORE, ::00d and, Ind. 


OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—YOUNG FOXHOUNDS. 
Fine swck. IRA 5HAW, Cocnranton, Pa. 








OR 3ALE —PARKER $110 LIST, 10-G AUGE, HAMMER- 
EF less; 944 ibs. A fine duck gun. Ia exceilent condi- 
tion. Price. FLAVIE LEGO, Chadwick, Lila. 


R SAL&6.—GREY CALL OR MORE COMMONLY 
known as Live D:coy Ducks. Piices reasonable. 
W. H. KEELEY, Rock Isiand, Ills. 


BR SALE—SOME HIGHLY BRED POINTER PUP- 

pies; sired by Tick Vack (F. D 8. B. 10,388); dam, 

e's Beasie (F. D 8. B. 10 437). A. J. KEILHAHN, Wal- 
nut, Ills. 


OR SALE —160 ACRES; SEC. 13, TOWNSHIP 115, 

Range 77. Lu Sully County, So. Vakota, 20 mules from 

Pierre. ELIZABETH E MAHER, 1396 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ills. 


NOR saLB.—18,00 ACRES OF ARKANSAS TIMBER 
jand in one body; located in the st. Francis River oot- 
toms. Merchantabie timber estimated at 110 million feet. 
For particuiurs, address, ALViN 8. [RBY. Biack Rock, Ark. 


NOR SALE.—A PAIR OF EXTRA FINE GREYHOUNDS, 

6 and 6 years old; weil trained for eicher rabbit or wolf 

coursing Alsos ‘me puppies, 1 to3 monthsod. These are 
no cheap d-gs. J.C. TANDY, Temple, Ukjaboma. 


OR SaLE.—CHOIVE LLEWELLIN, ENGLISH, GOR- 

dom and Irish setter pups and dows; also English 
oters and retrievers. Prices low. THVUROUGHBsED 
NNELSs, A'lant'c, Iowa. 


ke A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. WE FURNISH 























everytbing nccessary; only few dollars required. New 
3 success certain; costs you nothing to investigate. 
LLBURN-HICKS, 358 Dearborn st , Chicaxo. 


] R SALE OR EXCHANGE - BEAUTIFUL, WELL 





XZ’. trained Liewellyu setter, 244 years vid. Want 20-g:uge 
hotgun or best offers. Can also use a .25-20 Marlio or Win- 
chester. J. CLAUDE WINGO, M. D., Rock Springs, Wyo. 


be LWAYS8S TRUE TO NATURE "—THAT'S THE UNI- 

opinion of my work. Let me mount your 
= i SS. and fur ; first-class work and 
“prices nteed. JOHN PETERS, Taxidermist, 2325 
Sate St, Chicago, Ll. 











UR SALE OR EX 1H \NGE.—A COLT’S LIGHTNING 

og rifie, 22 cal , rim fire, 26 inch octagon barrel; 

Pon ey holds 16 short or 15 long cartridges; weight 6 ibs. 

Will sell cheap or trade for 12 ga. double gun, hammerless 
preferred. Address, B 1RGAIN, care Sports A field. 





R SALE.—A 650 ACRE BOTTOM FARM, 3860 IN 
cuitivation, balance pasture; $800 barn, 7 tenant 
houses, 7 miles fenci..g; rents for $1,500 One mile from 
Black » Ark. 1600 p»palation. Good schools; no sa- 
loons. Will take $22 per acre. E.T.IRBY, Black Rock, Ark. 


——- TERRIERS.—WE Save SEVERAL —— 
rade youngsters ready tor delivery. Olid enough for 
6port his fall. iso have others coming on. Can furnish 
pairs suitable for breeding. Try one of these rough and 
ready rascals and you will own an Airedale s» long as you 
may live. At stud: Culbertson Bristles; fee, $15 CUL- 
BERTSON KENNELS, Atlantic, Iowa. (Member American 
Kennel Club). 


AN YOUR OWN PELTS AND HIDES WITH MY 
formulas. You can ton any pelt or hide and be certain 
of a velvet-soft, odorless, moth-vroof fiuish. My systematic 
eourse teaches you how to make first class robes and rugs. 
You are certain of success. No machinery used. Write at 
once for full pirticulars. Complete instruction and formu- 
las $5.00 EDWIN DIXON, dermist and Tanner, Union- 
ville, Unt., Canada. ‘ 











66 WNVESTING FOR PROFIT” IS WORTH $10 A COPY 
to any man who intends to invest anv money, 
ever sma'l, who bas money invested unprofitabl,, or 
can save $5 or more per month, but wh» h.sn’t learned the 
art of investing for profit. It demonstrates the reai earning 
power of money—the knowledge fi Sand bankers 
fr m the masses; it reveals the enormous profi s banker 
make and shows why they are made: how $1.000 growst, 
$22.00. To introduce my magaz'ne, write me now. and rT" 
send it six months free. EDI'OK GREGORY, 482, No, 9 
Jackson St: eet, Chicago, Illinois. 
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HIGH-CLASS GUN DOGS 


HOOTING DUGS — BEFORE PLACING YoUR ORORR 
for a setter or pointer, you should write us. We 
English setters, Irish setters and poioters. Our specialty 
bigh-class gun dogs and puppies of the world’s best 
ing We have nocheap dogs but have some of the hi ? 
bred and best broken dogs in America to shoot over; q 
are thoroughly broken on quail and chickens and are . 
class gun dogs in every respect; also a few choice p 
both pointers and setters. 
THE C. 8S. FREEL KENNELS, 


Box 2, R. F. Del. No. 5, LOOGOOTEE, IND, 


BOOK ON 


ta Dog Diseases 


And How to Feed. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H.CLAY GLOVER, D. V. §., 
1278 Broadway, New York City, 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTERS 


Handsome in coat, color and form. 

Delightfully intelligent and affectionate in disp 
sition. 

Wonderfully keen and alert in the field. 

The aristocrat of the setter family. 

All of my dogs are workers—thoroughly trained 
in the field. 

Several litters of puppies to choose from. 

At stud: Alan of Culbertson ; fee, $15. 


C. P. HUBBARD, - Atlantic, lowa. 


Member American Kennei Club. 


FINE DOGS FOR SALE 


The following high class dogs are offered for sale by thet 
owner, to make room for puppiesin the kenazel. Theyar 
in fine condition and worth the money. 

Brown Bobbie (93,891). Cocker spaniel. Whelped May 
16, 1905; Romany Rye II. ex Beauty. Breeder, Wiilias 
T Payne. Liver colored with white nose, feet. and 
white splash on back of head. Not a show dog buts 
perfect pet. Price, $75 00. 

Fort Lee Girl II (83.879), Pure white bull-terrier. Te 
Nov 6 1903; Joe Chamberlain ex Fort Lee Girl. B 
Thomas Lynch. A prize-winning dog. Geod watch 
Price, $150. 

Mollie Dermond (89,587). Irish setter. Whelped Maré 
26, 195; Ch Dermond ex Ch St Lambert's Mollit 
Breed-r, Daffodil Farm Kennels. Shown four time 
wiesiag 5 Firsts, 1 Second and 1 Third. A small dog, 
but perfect aud most affectionate. Price. $160. 

Storm Cloud (85,435). Red frish setter. Whelped 
20, 1904; Ch. St. Cloud IIL. ex Uh. St. Cloud’s 
Breeder, H. M. Walters, Canada. Wioner of over ® 

ribbons, of which 18 are Firsts. Price, $200. 


Address FRANK HEYWOOD, care Sports Afield, 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, I. 


Deer and Wolf Hounds. 


Norw n bear hounds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and @ 
houn: lish bloodhounds. American foxhounds. Set 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexingtoa, Ky. 














i will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers. 
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A most complete book treating on the history 
breeding, rearing, training, showing and kennel 
management of the breed. With chapters by such 
high authorities as James M. Pulley, John Arthur 
Tatham, Louis Steffen, F. B. Zimmer, James Mc-, 
Aleer, Ernest Lester Jones, Charles F. Brooke, A. 
Henry Higginson, F. B. Lord and Reno B. Oole. 
Contains many illustrations. Price in strongly 
bound cloth cover $1.00, postpaid. Address, 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, - ~ Chicago, Ills. 











DONT SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


USE CHLOROZONE. 


M ANGE in its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it 
can be easily and effectively cured. We have 

many testimonials like the following from persons who have 
used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. Frep eae 
prietor the famous Woodbine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich. tes: 
*Sept. 8 I ordered from you 1 gallon of Chlorozone, the Standard 
Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct. 1 

I had a red cocker spaniel sent to me that was 

afflicted with mange. The owner advised me 

that he had used everything 

possible to cure her, but with 

no good results. Lat once bee 

gan treating her with Chior- 

» ozone, and in just ten days 








had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores all healed and 
no scurf apparent. This same dog had previously been doctored 
with some of the much heralded “ positive mange cures,” cost- 
ing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I ider your product one of 
the best disinfectants on the market, and at a price which 
should recommend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep 
their kennels and yards in a sanitary condition. For use in the 
bath when washing dogs, I much prefer it to any other. It 
leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 


The Great Western Oil Co., 


Disinfectant Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 











2. We want many new readers in 
your section, and will give one of these 
rifles as a premium for a‘club of eight 
subscribers, at $1.50 each. It is yours 


with any gun in the market. 





HAVE YOU HEARD THE NEWS? 


Two Important Items—and a Third. 


1, The Stevens No. 17 Favorite Rifle is now made with a Sporting Rear 
and Rocky Mountain Front Sight (as shown in cut), making it in every respect 
the equal of the higher-priced arms. Adapted to all the R. F. .22 cartridges, 
Stevens .25 R. F., and .32 Long R. F. Oiled walnut stock and forearm, rubber 
butt-plate; 22-inch barrel; weight, 434 pounds. 


for a few hours’ work—SPORTS AFIELD does its own talking. 

3, Or for six subscribers we will give a No. 105 Stevens shotgun. Sin- 
gle barrel; top snap, low rebounding hammer; special “Electro” steel, choke 
bored for nitro powder; varnished walnut pistol-grip stock, rubber butt- plate; 
12, 16 or 20 gauge; barrels, 26 to 32 inches, according to gauge. Will shoot 








SPORTS AFIELD. 
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The Quintessence 
of Colorado Scenery 




















‘6 Is embraced in the tri 
The from Colorado Springs te 


the Cripple Creek gold 
one day camp, over the world’s 


trip that most remarkable stand- 
bankrup ts ard-gauge railroad 


BEST REACHED VIA ha a The Short Line 
| MISSOURI PACIFIC tentang” | Smee eet 


bewildering scenic td 
RAILWAY - i 


deur. 
“Colorado Short Line” 
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To- y N page ag agg CARS 

[AWN on trains — quickest 

Utah and Pacific Coast. ao time between Denver, 

ON OO Pueblo, Colorado Springs 

THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, “Pas wieaee and the Cripple Creek 

FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, i district. 

Dining Cars (MEALS A LA CARTE), 

ELecTRic LIGHTS AND FANS. 




















D. C. MacWatters, 
H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass. Agent, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


"| GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, ST. Louis. ff Send for Descriptive Booklets. 














FETCH AND CARRY 








A Notable 
Work on DOG 
TRAINING. 





By BERNARD WATERS. 


This work contains cha; on the Amateur 
Trainer ; the Importance of Rétrieving ; the Natural 
Retriever ; the Educated Retriever ; Implements and 
Commands ; the Natural Method ; the Force System ; 

Dead and Wounded Birds ; Incidental Train- 

ild Fowl Bey Dent t ; the Irish Water Spaniel ; 
the ‘henpenke Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers ; the 
Dog’sMentality. The Uses red _— of the Spike 


Collar are discussed and explain For Illustrated Pam 
The work is handsomely amar and illustrated lets and full informat ~ 
It should be in every sports- apply to your nearest 


Ticket A; oe on gcisoes 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Your 
Annual 
Outing. 


Allow us to suggest Colorado 
and Utah, famous the world 
over for their cool and invig- 
orating climate, magnificent 
mountain scenery and pictur- 
esque hunting resorts which 
are located along the line of 
the 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, — 


The Scenic Line of the World. 


Colorado and Utah abound in game of all descriptions. The finest Trout in the world. Write today 


for copy of ‘‘Camping in the Rocky Mountains.” It gives you full information as to where to go and 
how much it will cost. 


R. C. NICHOL, Gen’l Agent, S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., 
242 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. ‘ Denver, Colorado. 











ANYTHING YOU WANT 


We know that it is easy to form clubs of subscribers for 
SPORTS AFIELD. Nearly every day this fact is emphasized 
by the arrival of lists from self-appointed solicitors in various 
parts of the country. -But we do not pretend to know what our 
friends would prefer in the way of premiums, nor has it ever 
been our policy to restrict their choice to a limited assortment 
of guns, rifles or other articles in a sporting goods way. Secure 
the subscribers and tell us what you want. That is your part 
of the transaction. Ours is to meet your wishes, with an ad- 
vance guarantee of generous treatment and mutual satisfaction. 


THE BEST TIME IS NOW 








SPORTS AFIELD. 








A 
Book 
Worth 
Having 


Many volumes have 
been written for the 
instruction of sports- 
men, and all have 
doubtless been in- 
structive in a meas- 
ure. The latest and 
in every way the best 
is 


CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE 


By Charles Stedman Hanks. 


It is a practical handbook for the woods—a work that 
will learn the oldest of old-timers many things and the in- 
Spementes beginner Rag It teaches the proper 
selection of hunting arms, their use and care; how to equi 
for a camping expedition with an eye to comfort under all 
conditions; how to build a camp, and how to prepare ap- 
petizing camp meals. It tells of game fish and the manner 
of their taking; the different species of furred and feathered 
= and the tricks and wiles of their human pursuers, and 

ere is a long chapter devoted to invaluable hints to trap- 
pers. The concluding 25 pages treat of remedies for sick- 
ness or accidents in camp—a comprehensive, concise and 
sensible chapter, written in understandable language and in 
itself worth the price of the book. We can unreservedly 
recommend this work to the attention of our readers. 


Mailed, postpaid, for $1.50. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 


MODERN BREEDING 


There is money in dogs if you know 
how to raise them. Modern Breeding 
covers every detail of the subject, the 
selection of breeds, building of kennels, 
laws ot breeding, care of sire and dam, 
selecting and raising puppies, bench 
show conditioning, trimming, plucking, 
show ring handling and other inform- 
ation never before given the public. 
The most practical book of its kind. 
Enameled paper, elaborately illustrated, 
240 pages. Paper, $1.00 Cloth, $1.50 


Sports Afield Publishing Co.. 
358 Dearborn Street, - Chicago, Ills. 








THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS 


CINCINNATI 


THAN THE 


4 TRAINS A_DAY 4 





Standard and Compartment Sleep- 
ers on Night Trains. Parlor and 
Dining Cars on Day Trains. 


Cuas. H. RocKWELL, 
Traffic Manager 
CHICAGO. 


FRANK J. REED, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, 














If you have a Bird Dog, you 
meed a copy of 


_The Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thoroug! de in the art of train- 
and the correcting of 

afield. it ro ms , 

gan afie acknow! y 
authorities and amateurs alike te be 


ject 
the market. The author, 
Id. F. Haberlien, is a 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks h among ners. 

The Twelfth ition is now ready. Revised and e 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen ical 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 











